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KESTELL OF GREYSTONE. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
By ESME STUART. 

Author of ‘* Muriel’s Marriage,”’ ‘* Joan Vellacot,” 

“A Faire Damzell,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER IV, ON THE MOOR, 

THE autumn wind was on the moor; 
and Elva, who had climbed up from Rush- 
brook Mills towards the Beacon, sat down 
on a stile for the pleasure of feeling the 
air about her, and gazed at the thousand 
pictures around her, which, full as she was 
of the poetic spirit, she could enjoy with 
an enjoyment as intense as it was real. 
By her ran the grey, sandy road which 
divided the great belt of firs which 
stretched itself up hill and down hill for a 
mile or two from the Beacon. It was a 
perfect day; the fresh breezy lifted and 
swayed all that came in its way, from the 
soft, round, grey shadow-clouds to the 
tops of the tall fir-trees, and, lower 
than that, to the delicate, flowering grasses 
of every description. On the side of the 
road by which Elva had chosen her stile, 
there was a sweep of open moorland, where 
the heather, the ling, and the gorse all 
struggled for supremacy. But just here 
none had gained the victory, for all the 
grasses were in leaf and flower, or in fruit 
and seed, and exhibited hues, varying 
from the dull yellow of withered age, to 
the green and browa, russet and purple 
of their various kinds. Beyond these, 
the bracken and the thistle put in their 
sturdy appearance, whilst the burdock, in 
flower of richest red and light-green leaf, 
contrasted well with the purple scabious, 
on many a head of which a bumble-bee was 
happily balancing itself, making the flower 
that gave up its honey bend beneath the 
weight of the spoiler. 





This, and much more, Elva looked on 
whilst making a vision of her future life, 
as all young, eager souls do at some time 
or other. 

* Papa will be just a little particular, 
but, if I coax him, he will think his future 
son-in-law perfection, I know he will; and 
Amice will declare he is not good enough ; 
and mamma will think the wedding pre- 
parations a great trouble; and I—well, he 
and I will be above all common ideas of 
ordinary people. We shall trust each 
other, and share all our ideas, and he will 
encourage me to write good novels, or 
perhaps poetry ; and he will love Rush- 
brook as much as I do. Our wedding 
will be different from that of ordinary 
people ; we will just go to Saint John’s 
and be married on an early summer 
morning, when this dear moor will be all 
over gossamer veils, and Amice will be 
there as my bridesmaid. Of course, Amice 
will never marry. I can’t fancy any one 
making love to her. Yet, perhaps, on an 
autumn day like this, some very saintly 
person might come ” And then Elva 
hummed a verse she had read that 
morning : 





** How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 
By his cockle hat and staff 
And his sandle shoon. 
Yes, Amice’s love will wear a cockle hat 
and sandle-shoon !” 

Something in her own happiness re- 
called to her the dinner-party at Court 
Garden, and Hoel Fenner’s words : 

‘No one can write a novel who has not 
seen life under some of its most painful 
aspects.” 

Elva thought of her own untroubled ex- 
istence, and impatiently crossed her arms, 

“No; I suppose I have not suffered ; 
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but I can love. And I could love with all 
my heart. When I am married my hus- 
band will understand my ideas, and he 
won’t call them ‘crude,’ like that horrid 
Mr. Hoel Fenner. HowTI hate that word, 
and him for saying it!” 

She jumped off the stile, and knelt 
down on the moor to pick a few wild 
flowers for Amice. How exquisite was the 
scent of all these heath treasures; how 
lovely life and nature were! Earth seemed 
so fair, so full of possibilities to this girl, 
that, even as she felt a little hurt that 
sorrow had not taught her anything, she 
also rejected it as a dumb creature turns 
away from poisoned food. 

So busy was she, seeking for tiny 
flowers, that she did not hear the faintsound 
of footsteps on the sandy road close by, 
till George Guthrie’s voice startled her 
and made her jump up. 

“Why, here is La Belle Dame sans 
merci! Elva! I thought that at this time 
of the morning young ladies had avo- 
cations indoors.” 

Elva blushed from anger, for walking 
with George was her enemy, Hoel Fenner. 

“ T was gathering wild thyme and flowers 
Amice likes best. I should have thought 
that it would have been men who had 
morning avocations.” 

She laughed to hide her feeling of 
annoyance; but George Guthrie was 
discerning. 

“Now, Elva, you are displeased, I see, 
because you fancy the whole moorland is 
yours. I was taking Mr. Fenner for a 
walk up to the top of the Beacon ; but, 
seeing you, we turned aside. Mr. Fenner, 
judge between Miss Kestell and myself— 
has she a right to be angry? As to her 
title, well, that was given some time ago 
because she is so hard on the race called 
man, and fancies the masculine gender 
altogether a poor creature.” 

Eiva could not help laughing, and Hoel 
was struck with the waim glow of life 
that characterised Miss Kestell. 

“Tf I am ‘La Belle Dame sans merci,’ 
then you are certainly ‘ the wretched wight,’ 
George.” 

“So haggard and so woe -begone,” 
quoted Hoel, surprised at this country 
girl’s quickness of rejoinder, for he was 
fast slipping into the idea that only a 
Londoner has sharp wit. As he spoke, he 
scrutinised the “belle dame.” After all, 
candle-light bad not improved her beauty. 
She seemed almost perfect now, with her 
surroundings of pure nature. Here she 








fitted in like a jewel, replaced in its 
original setting. As he noted all this, 
however, Hoel was angry with i: mself for 
being interested in a girl, tlic, he had 
been told, would have heaps of money, and 
he almost wished this loquacious Guthrie 
had not been so communicative. 

He again noted her impetuous nature, 
which seemed clearly depicted in every 
outline of her head and neck. If she wanted 
something, he thought, she would walk 
through fire for it, and be angry if she 
were singed in the process. Yes, she was 
an interesting study, and interesting studies 
were part of his stock-in-trade. 

‘‘ When we met, two nights ago,” he 
said, “you were angry with the whole 
tribe of critics. Have you forgiven them 
now, or are we still in disgrace 3” 

“T do not change quickly,” said Elva, 
showing much more displeasure than the 
occasion required, or so it seemed to Hoel. 
“T still think that English criticism is 
done on a wrong syatem altogether.” 

“Well done, Elva,” said Mr. Guthrie, 
laughing heartily ; ‘ just like you to sweep 
everything away if not quite to your mind. 
What a pity women are not yet in 
Parliament !” 

Elva’s blush was beautiful just then. 
Hoel quite forgave the sinner who had 
called it up. 

“How can you say that? You know 
a despise women. All men do, more or 
ess,” 

‘What a rash statement! Pray name 
one, my dear Elva.” 

A quick smile made the girl’s face a 
picture, that fitted in beautifully with the 
rich colour of the landscape around her, 
and the chasing lights and shadows of the 
great moorland. 

She turned towards the two men, and 
said, quite earnestly and simply : 

“It is not difficult to name Mr. Hoel 
Fenner.” 

If Elva had been coy or shy, or weak or 
diminutive in mind or body, Hoel would 
not have been the worse for that clear, 
steadfast gaze. As it was, he was conscious 
that the glove she was throwing down with 
such aggressiveness was a dangerous thing 
for him to pick up. He knew he should 
retain the picture of that moor, of that 
girl, for a long time. However, most men 
do things they regret afterwards; and, 
clear-sighted as Hoel Fenner was, he 
recognised that some of his danger lay in 
the fact that he accepted the challenge, 
not because he loved at first sight, which 
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he was incapable of doing, but because he 
was conscious of a mixture of admiration 
and counter-aggressiveness. 

“ May I ask if Mr. Hoel Fenner despises 
women more, or less?” said the accused, 
looking at his accuser’s face. 

“More, much more than most men, I 
should say.” 

“ Pray don’t contradict her, Fenner. I 
assure you, as in the case of more im- 
portant people, it’s dangerous.” 

‘You know I despise people who agree 
with me from politeness,” and Elva broke 
off the head of a tall grass. 

“Then let me avoid that danger, and 
say I disagree with you,” said Hoel, 
smiling. “I consider that a literary man 
is only too glad to lose sight of the 
difference between man and woman when 
he can.” 

At this moment George Guthrie saw a 
young carter coming slowly down the road 
from the Beacon; and, as he knew every 
man and woman and child on his cousin’s 
estate and in the village, he could not 
resist the chance of a talk. 

‘“‘There’s Caleb Joyce, Elva; have it 
out with the critic whilst I say two words 
to the lad. I'll be back in a minute, Mr. 
Fenner,” and off he went. 

Left alone, the two suddenly seemed to 
lose the spirit of antagonism which a 
moment before was so strong; and for 
a few seconds both gazed out at the scene, 
which in its way could hardly be surpassed 
for loveliness. In front of them, looking 
away from the Beacon, an upland meadow 
lay spread out, the stillness of it being 
marred only by the eager crows; and 
beyond again, far above the tops of the 
grand fir-trees, stretched the long, high 
table-land ridge, known as the Forest of 
Alden, where, at intervals, the almost 
straight line was broken by solitary clumps 
of thinly-grown firs, each clump having 
its local name, and serving as special land- 
marks to many a lonely villege. The 
very width and breadth of this landscape 
seemed to elevate the minds of those who 
could appreciate what they saw; and Hoel 
Fenner, whose mind had been more formed 
by books than by nature, partially realised 
how much it must have influenced a girl 
like Miss Kestell. It was Elva who spoke 
first. 

“Mr, Guthrie is so very kind-hearted 
and so odd. He really knows more about 
the poor people than even our clergyman, 
Mr. Heaton. It’s strange, but he really 
finds pleasure in talking to them about 





their rheumatism and their pains and 
aches,” 

“And you think men are not given 
to sympathy ?” 

“Oh, no; except about their own ail- 
ments,” and Elva’s laugh was infectious, 
“But, then, Mr. Guthrie is very idle; he 
never would go in for any profession, and 
much prefers pottering. Now, if I were a 
man, I should like a more useful life. I 
would reform evils and work on a large 
scale, and not waste time in gossiping with 
the poor.” 

“T have never yet settled in my mind 
what is waste of time. Jesse Vicary, for 
instance, seems to spend much energy in 
learning German, and French, and short- 
hand. I doubt whether he will ever derive 
much money profit out of all this.” 

“How curious you should have made 
friends with our Symee’s brother! Papa 
takes so much interest in them. He saved 
them from the workhouse when they were 
tiny children.” 

“And what is the sister like ?” 

“‘Oh! Symee acts as our maid, and is 
as good as gold, and very gentle ; but she 
is not of a very original turn of mind.” 

Hoel Fenner was interested in the 
speaker, and so affected interest in the 
maid. 

“And you would prefer an original 
maid? It seems to me that her name, at 
least, is not ordinary,” 

“Papa does not like it. He tried to 
change it once; but Jesse Vicary took it so 
much to heart that my sister declared we 
must continue to call her Symee, I sup- 
pose it was her mother’s name ; but I never 
thought about it as being original. I think 
Amice said the mother was Cornish. She 
likes poor people nearly as much as George 
Guthrie. I don’t, I never can think 
what to say to them.” 

Hoel agreed with her, and admired the 
frankness of the admission. 

** Anyhow, all poor men are not like 
this Vicary. The little I saw of him im- 
pressed me much, I made out a theory 
that he must have had good antecedents ; 
but you say he was only a poor man’s son.” 

Elva, too, was interested. She forgot 
the critic in the talker. 

“ Oh, yes ; quite poor people. I believe 
they lived in a little village on the other 
side of the Crow’s Nest—that’s the most 
distaut clump you see out there. Then I 
think I heard papa say once that the grand- 
mother took a little cottage on the Beacon 
just before her death,” 
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“T think Vicary has an interesting 
psychological history.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

‘“‘T fancy he believes in Christianity in a 
way which reminds one of the medizval 
mind.” 

“But doesn’t every one believe in 
Christianity ? ” 

“Yes, as a fact; but few believe it in 
all its spiritual parts.” 

Elva almost said, as she looked up at 
Hoel, ‘Do you?” But she changed the 
words to: 

* We country people believe in a good, 
old-fashioned style, I suppose. We never 
question our belief, or examine it ; I sup- 
pose if we did we should get puzzled. 
My sister Amice would not, however; she 
is very unlike other people ; she tries to 
carry out her religion in a literal sense 
which my mother thinks very incon- 
venient. It is tiresome sometimes, but I 


never question it, because if Amice thinks 
a thing right, she does it all the more if 
one opposes her ; besides, I think all Amice 
does is right, though we are so different.” 
The intense reality of her words fell 
like pleasant music on the ears of the man 


who, up to this time, had never had a very 
intense affection, because he had been so 
much engaged in polishing the bright 
diamond called Hoel Fenner. 

“You are willing to agree and disagree 
with your sister; that is a very pleasant 
relationship.” 

Elva saw George Guthrie coming back, 
and she at once felt she had been too com- 
municative with the critic. 

‘“‘T don’t give names to my feelings.” 

“ But you will allow me to admire your 
loyalty to her?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; ‘there is nothing 
good or bad but thinking makes it so,’ Iv’s 
no use analysing; it only results in 
failure.” 

Poor Elva was thinking of ‘‘ An Undine 
of To-day,” little guessing that though her 
book had appeared uninteresting to Hoel, 
the living study was most engaging. 
Here was a country girl who had had no 
season in town, no special advantages, 
and yet who could express her thoughts 
well, and with a dash of originality. He 
could not help thinking of her future, as 
we sometimes do with regard to those 
strangers who come suddenly into our 
lives, and who may themselves be passing 
over the threshold into a strange world of 
events. 

“She will marry a money-bag or a 





spendthrift—that young Akister, perhaps 
—and her originality will be smothered by 
a conventional society.” 

So reasoned the philosopher, as George 
Guthrie came up full of a new idea, 

“T have been hearing of Caleb Joyce’s 
little sister "Liza. She’s in London, and 
isn’t it queer, Elva {your protézé, Vicary, 
is there. Caleb says she’s a deal of 
tramping to do, and very little victuals, 
And he summed up her grievances by say- 
ing: ‘Why, sir, up there, they be just 
like a lot of furreners.’” 

“Poor people get very queer ideas of 
life,” smiled Hoel. 

“T can match them with the rich, I 
assure you! What do you think hap- 
pened this morning, my dear Elva? 
After breakfast, my cousin was reading a 
heap of littlepamphlets about good societies. 
She keeps a special paper basket full of 
them, and I sometimes amuse myself with 
reading their titles, Well, in comes 
Groves. ‘If you please, ma’am, Mrs. 
Joliff—she’s the poultry woman—has sent 
to ask for some port wine for the chickens 
that got numbed last night.’ My good 
cousin looks up quite pathetically, for her 
husband has gone off tothe Board. ‘Your 
master has left some port wine with you, 
Groves, I know. You can send that.’ 
But Groves looked horribly woe-begone. 
‘Yes, ’m; but that was only the poor 
people’s port wine. I don’t know whether 
that would d-o-o-o,’ ‘No, perhaps not, 
Groves. Take a little out of our decanter.’ 
Exit Jones.” 

The whole tone and the diversified ac- 
cents of George Guthrie were so comical, 
that both his hearers laughed heartily, 
though Elva added : 

** Don’t tell Amice that story, she takes 
things so literally. Mrs, Eagle Bennison 
meant no harm.” 

“Harm! I should think not. She was 
quite unconscious of any but the best in- 
tentions. Every one knows that bad port 
won’t hurt a poor man, neither will it 
restore the circulation of a chicken. Com- 
parisons are of course odious ; but one has 
to make them sometimes.” 

“T must go home,” said Elva, suddenly. 

Daring Mr. Gathrie’s explanation, Hoel 
had been picking some beautiful gentians 
near by, which his quick eye had suddenly 
discovered. He came back and handed 
them to Elva, 

‘Will you accept these, Miss Kestell 
To my town eyes they look beautiful and 
rare,” 
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Elva took them with a cold “Thank 
you,” and the sudden gravity, almost 
frown, on her bright face was evident. 

Hoel was puzzled by the sudden change, 
and, as he and Mr. Guthrie walked on up 
the moor, he felt half nettled and half 
sorry he had given the flowers. Some 
instinct made him glance back, unseen by 
George Guthrie, who was leading the way, 
and to his mortification he saw Elva Kes- 
tell fling his gentians away with a deter- 
mined, impetuous action which clearly ex- 
pressed dislike of the giver. True, she did 
not know she was seen ; indeed, there was 
no doubt the action was the result of 
some quick thought, but Hoel felt a 
glow of hurt pride at the very idea of 
being disliked. He had fancied he had 
made an impression on Elva, as he was 
accustomed to do on women in general. 
She had certainly interested him, or 
something more. Even now he would 
have liked to have asked her why she 
disliked him. In all natures with a 
vein of vanity in them, there is a painful 
shrinking back from being disliked with- 
out sufficient reason; and, strange incon- 
sistency of human nature, it was Elva’s 
action, her contempt of his gift, and there- 
fore of himself, which resulted in the birth 
of the idea: ‘She cannot understand me; 
but she shall some day like me.” To 
himself Hoel said no more ; but there is an 
inner consciousness deeper than that re- 
presented by thought, the expression of 
which is like a picture formed by misty 
clouds; and from this mist Hoel saw un- 
folded the thought, ‘‘ She shall love me !” 





A VOICE FROM ST. HELENA. 


THE “voice” first sounded in the year 


1822, the speaker being an Irish army 
doctor, Barry O’Meara, who thus explains 
his conduct : 

“Placed by circumstances, arising from 
my profession, near the person of the most 
extraordinary man, perhaps, of any age, 
in the most critical period of his life, I 
determined to profit by my opportunities 
as far as I could consistently with honour.” 

How far that might be was a point on 
which tie doctor and the British Govern- 
ment thought very differently. O’Meara 
was accused of betraying State secrets ; and 
Sir Hudson Lowe began an action for de- 
famation, but allowed it to lapse, though he 
had retained Lord Lyndhurst as his counsel, 
Of course, O’Meara’s career was ruined. 





“Blackwood” and “The Quarterly,” 
that is, ‘Christopher North” and John 
Wilson Croker, Admiralty Secretary, 
naturally fell on him tooth and nail; and 
as naturally “The Edinburgh” defended 
him, quoting Las Casas, who says: 

“ All that he writes of the time that I 
was in St. Helena is strictly true. He 
was a stranger to us, and in some degree 
one of the adverse party.” 

Carlyle, too, testifies : ‘‘O’Meara’s work 
has increased my respect for Napoleon. 
Since the days of Prometheus Bound I 
recollect no spectacle so moving and sub- 
lime. I declare I could almost love the 
man,” 

Born in 1778, educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and at the Dablin and 
London Colleges of Surgeons, O’Meara 
became an assistant-surgeon in the Sixty- 
second Regiment. He lost this post, after 
serving in Egypt and in Italy, because 
he was second in a duel; but managed 
to slip into an assistant navy-surgeon- 
ship. He was in the “ Bellerophon” 
in 1815, and, as he could speak Italian 
and was professionally clever, Napoleon 
asked Lord Keith to let him go with the 
party to St. Helena. Lord Keith said 
“Yes,” and O’Meara accepted the post, 
and, though it was every way to his inte- 
rest to have sided with Lowe, he soon came 
under the spell of a mind Which even 
enemies like Metternich and Madame de 
Remusat confess to have been strangely 
fascinating. 

Croker thought that he had pinned 
O’Meara on the charge on which the 
Admiralty dismissed him—accusing Lowe 
of wishing him to poison Napoleon, But 
Croker forgot that O’Meara was in this 
dilemma: he could only report through 
Lowe. Had he written directly to Go- 
vernment, his letter would have been 
sent to Lowe for him, as Governor of the 
island, to act upon against the writer. 
O'Meara claimed to be tried in England by 
court-martial ; instead of this, he was sum- 
marily dismissed. That some official people 
did long for the ex-E uperor’s death is plain 
from Croker’s own letter to Peel, in 1816: 
‘George Cockburn gives us no hope of 
Bonaparte’s dying.” 

No doubt Lowe had a hard task. 
Napoleon had always been, of all men, the 
most untrammelled by routine, and fond 
of having a finger in everything. To keep 
such a man caged in almost utter idleness— 
an idleness that bred envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness —in a climate 
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where the livers of men used to an active life 
are sure to get hopelessly out of order, 
would have needed superhuman tact ; and, 
perhaps, there never was a man more 
wholly devoid of tact than Sir Hudson 
Lowe. 

He had already come across the Bona- 
parte family, having been quartered at 
Ajaccio, during our occupation of the island 
of Corsica in 1792, when he was em- 
ployed in that most unsatisfactory of all 
tasks — forming a corps of renegades, 
whom our Government christened ‘‘ Royal 
Corsican Rangers.” 

This brought him into connection with 
scoundrels and double spies, doubtless not 
to his moral good. In 1807 he had to 
surrender Capri to General Lamarque. On 
this affair Napoleon used to remark : ‘‘Sir 
Lowe shows himself a better gaoler than 
a general,” 

Napier, in his ‘Peninsular War,” is much 
more severe. ‘Sir Hudson,” he says, “ first 
became known to history by losing, in a 
few days, a post that, without any pre- 
tensions to celebrity, might have been de- 
fended for as many years.” 

His thorough knowledge of Italian may 
have led to his being set over Napoleon. 
He certainly had no other qualification. 
His official instructions were “to allow 
General Bonaparte every indulgence com- 
patible with the entire security of his 
person, and with his not communicating 
with any one except through you.” What 
weie the private orders to which he was 
constantly referring, and which he told 
everybody would justify his going much 
farther than he did in the way of restraint, 
no one knows. Possibly they may some 
day be unearthed at the War Office, It is 
strange that—as his partisan, Mr. Forsyth, 
admits—“ he wearied the Government 
with applications for redress against 
O’Meara, when he had in his own hands 
the amplest means of vindicating his 
character.” There must have been some- 
thing in the background. 


The appointment of such a man must 


have been a let down for Napoleon. On 
board the “Bellerophon” he had been 
treated as a fallen Emperor. The officers 
all took off their hatsto him. They let him 
play at soldiers with the marines, whom, for 
fun, he taught the French bayonet practice. 
Admiral Cockburn, who acted as Governor 
from October, 1815, till the arrival of Lowe 
the following April, had taken all necessary 
precautions; but he had not insisted on 
always speaking and writing to and of his 





captive as General Bonaparte ; and he had 
not condescended to the meanness with 
which Lowe began his reign, of sending his 
secretary and aide-de-camp to warn the 
shopkeepers not to give any of the French 
a farthing’s credit on pain of all sorts of 
penalties. This money question came up 
continually. | Napoleon’s allowance was 
nominally large, twelve thousand pounds 
a year, as much as the Governor himself 
received in pay and allowances; «id 
Lowe was always trying to force it down 
to eight thousand pounds. The Emperor’s 
suite was large. Lowe sent away several of 
them. But he could not, or dared not, go 
to the root of the evil, the monstrous 
charges made by the commissariat agents, 
who made fortunes by charging from twelve 
to fifteen shillings for a skinny fowl, and 
six shillings a pound for maccaroni. The 
consequence was that Napoleon was always 
sending his plate to be sold; at one time 
nearly five hundred pounds’ worth of it. 
Another quarrel was that the money 
was not allowed to come to him, but was 
lodged with Mr. Balcombe, the purveyor, 
in whose pretty house, the Briars, Napoleon 
stayed while bleak, unhealthy Longwood 
was being altered to receive him, and 
whose pretty daughter boxed little Count 
Las Casas’s ears when he tried to steal a 
kiss. Napoleon always had the plate 
broken up, and the cypher cut out. This 
angered Lowe, who pointed out that it 
would sell much better with the evidence 
of its origin on it. The food was poor; 
the meat sometimes so bad that even 


Captain Poppleton, who had to inspect it, 
was obliged to send it back. Mutton was 
charged two shillings a pound ; pork fifteen 
pence ; cabbages from a shilling to half-a- 
crown each; eggs five to six shillings a 


dczen. The water was execrable and very 
scarce, often tasting of the barrels in which 
it was rolled up to Longwood. Napoleon 
spent a good deal of time in his bath ; and 
when he complained of the scanty supply, 
Sir Hudson grumbled at his wasting so 
much stewing in his tub while the garrison 
was not over well supplied. Once the Long- 
wood party had colic. They thought the 
cause was some wine that had newly come 
in; and Cipriani, the cook, was sent to 
borrow a dozen more of the claret they 
had been buying from the Fifty-third’s 
mess. The Governor was furious; and his 
secretary, Major Gorrequer, said plainly : 

“Tf he won’t drink what he’s got, he 
ought not to be allowed any other.” 

The colic was real; but the wine was 
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not in fault. Count Montholon found 
that the copper saucepans wanted tinning ; 
and after the usual fuss a new set was sent 
up. Sir T. Reade was worse than Lowe. 
When Sir T. Strange, an Indian Judge, 
wanted to pay his respects, Napoleon 
refused to receive him unless he came 
through Bertrand, adding : 

“Those who come direct from the 
Governor I will not see. I should seem to 
be obeying his orders if I did.” 

Reade urged Lowe to insist on Strange 
being admitted. 

“Tf I were Governor,” he said, with 
oaths which it is not necessary to repeat, 
‘‘I’d make him feel he was a prisoner.” 

Somebody said : 

“Why, you couldn’t do much more 
than has been done, unless you were to 
put him in irons.” 

‘Oh, yes,” answered Reade. “If he 
didn’t do as I wished I’d take his books 
from him. That’s what I advise the 
Governor to do. He’s an outlaw and a 
prisoner, and the Governor has a right to 
treat him as severely as he likes, and 
nobody has any business to interfere.” 

Books were the ex-E:mperor’s one solace. 
He often slept badly, and O’Meara used to 
find him in the morning in his bedroom, 
the floor heaped with what he had thrown 
down after reading. 

‘Ah, what a pleasure I’ve had,” he 
would say, smiling, after a fresh case of 
books had come in. He read with a pur. 
pose, writing every day a little of his 
‘Memoirs and History.” In this Las 
Casas, who knew English, was invaluable ; 
for the Egyptian campaign especially, 
Napoleon had to study English books and 
newspapers, This made him bitterly feel, 
and deeply resent Las Casas’s banishment. 
Not only was his work brought to a stand- 
still, but there was nobody to read him 
an English newspaper. He grumbled, 
aaturally enough, because none were sent 
except Tory papers. It was certainly 
mean to make him pay for them; but 
small economies and senseless waste went 
hand in hand at St. Helena. More 
money was spent on Longwood than 
would have made the whole party comfort- 
able at the Briars for thrice as long as 
Napoleon lived. One great grievance was 
that the Longwood party were locked 
inside the garden at six p.m., the cool of 
the evening being the only enjoyable time 
for a walk. Even in the daytime it was 
not pleasant to run the gauntlet of the 
sentries posted all round the valley. Once 





a drunken corporal came rushing up, and 
levelled his piece at Napoleon. General 
Gourgaud was just able to collar him and 
drag him towards the nearest post. The 
prisoner would not believe but that the 
sentry had been ordered to insult him. 

Horse exercise, essential to health for 
one of Napoleon’s temperament, was well- 
nigh put a stop to by the regulation that 
an English officer must always be of the 
party. The captive shrank from having 
his position forced on him in this way. 
Bertrand suggested: ‘ Let some one 
always ride and meet the party. I'll under- 
take that word is always sent in time 
before we start.” But Lowe was obdurate, 
and, in consequence, for days Napoleon 
wouldn’t stir out, till he got quite ill, and 
only yielded to O’Meara’s pressing assur- 
ance that want of exercise would kill him. 
The offensive precaution was quite needless, 
Besides the cordons of sentinels, every pos- 
sible landing-place was watched, and war- 
ships kept sailing round the island ; so that 
any idea of escape to America was utterly 
absurd, 

The ceremonies when the daily provisions 
were brought in were ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. Having been searched for letters, 
they were handed over the wall in solemn 
silence, the sentry having strict orders not 
to allow a word to be said on either side. 
Once O’Meara sent up for one of Bertrand’s 
servants a medicine bottle, with a label of 
directions, This was in French, and the 
sentry tore it off, though the man was 
known to be dangerously iil. It would 
not do to be soft-hearted; one sentry 
allowed a commissariat black, who said he 
was dying of thirst, to go into Bertrand’s 
courtyard and get some water. He was 
tried by court-martial. It was no use 
appealing to the Governor; his reply 
always was: “If it was merely a question 
of safely keeping Bonaparte in the island, 
an East India Company’s Governor would 
have answered every purpose. I have 
higher instructions. I was sent out to 
fulfil other objects, Tell him it is very 
fortunate for him he has a good man over 
him, Others, on the instructions I have, 
would put him in irons for his behaviour.” 
Napoleon always suspected Lord Bathurst, 
the War-Secretary, of being at the bottom 
of his ill-treatment, his cousin, Benjamin 
Bathurst, having mysteriously disappeared 
in 1809, murdered, the English papers 
asserted, by Napoleon’s orders, There is no 
doubt Lord Bathurst believed the Emperor 
to be guilty; and the belief must have 
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influenced him even against his better 
feeling. 

Napoleon, unscrupulous as he may have 
been, was not likely to commit a purpose- 
less crime. He often showed himself re- 
markably humane. One of his great 
battles with Lowe was fought over some 
superb Chinese ivory carvings—two work- 
baskets, a set of chessmen, etc. — sent 
to him by the Honourable Mountstuart 
E!phinstone out of gratitude for saving his 
brother’s life. The day before Waterloo 
Captain Elphinstone was badly wounded, 
and made prisoner. Napoleon happened 
to see Lim, noticed that he was bleeding to 
death, at once sent his surgeon to him, 
an¢, filling a silver cup with wine from 
kis own flask, gave it him to drink. This 
accounts for the considerate courtesy with 
which Admiral Lord Keith, Elphinstone’s 
uncle, treated Napoleon after he had sur- 
rendered. ‘Tne Governor, instead of send- 
ing up at once Mr. Elphinstone’s gifts and 
the letter that came with them, kept them 
back, and would have suppressed them 
altogether, had not Bertrand heard of their 
arrival ; and all because a crowned N was 
engraved on each of them. For the same 
reason he wholly refused to pass Mr. Hob- 
house’s book, because the author had 
stamped on the cover, “To the Emperor 
Napoleon.” 

Two men cannot get on together when 
one complains : 

“T’ve been up two or three times to see 
you, but you were always in your bath.” 
And the other replies: “No, sir, I was 
not in a bath ; but I ordered one on pur- 
pose not to see you. You only make things 
worse.” 

And worse they did become ; for, after 
that ‘retort courteous,” the Governor, 
who had come on Napoleon unawares in 
the garden, turned away without saying 
good-bye, exclaiming : “ I pity aman whose 
manners are so rude.” 

Sometimes Lowe would threaten Madame 
Bertrand, biting his nails, and saying: “If 
she doesn’t take care, I'll make her situation, 
and her husband’s, too, far more unpleasant 
than it is.” Then he would turn on the 
ex-Emperor, and tell O'Meara to inform 
him that ‘‘ He’s a prisoner of war, and I’ve 
a right to treat him according to his con- 
duct. I'll build him up.” He was digging 
deep ditches all round the Longwood 
demesne, “I consider Ali Pasha much the 
more respectable scoundrel of the two.” 

Perhaps the cruellest thing Lowe did 
was to keep for a fortnight a bust of 





Napoleon’s son, sent out to him by the ex- 
Empress Louise. He doubted if he was 
authorised to deliver it at all. He said it 
was a poor, worthless piece of work, not 
at all worth the hundred guineas that 
would have to be paid for Custom House 
and other expenses. A Captain Lamb 
started a report that Reade and Lowe had 
advised him to throw the bust overboard. 
Let us hope, for the honour of human 
nature, that he was joking. Mixed with 
all these petty squabbles, each pettier than 
the other, are most interesting details 
about the Emperor’s doings in war and 
peace. He had an intense contempt 
for most of the crowned heads of Europe ; 
described to O'Meara, with an Italian’s 
enjoyment of the joke, how at Tilsit he 
used to burst with laughter at hearing 
Czar Alexander and the King of Prussia 
spend hours discussing and contriving 
hussar dresses, and debating how many 
rows of buttons there ought to be on a 
dragoon’s jacket. 

O’Meara asked how he got so popular 
with his men. 

“Why, after a victory,” said he, ‘I used 
to ask each regiment, ‘Allons, mes enfants; 
qui sont les braves?’ And to those whose 
names were given me, I gave commissions 
if they could read and write. If not, I set 
them to learn, making them spend five 
hours a day at it, and promoted them as 
soon as they were competent.” 

Oace O’Meara asked him why he gave 
his Marshals such outlandish titles : Duke 
of Montebello, and such like. 

‘Suppose I had made a Dake of Bur- 
gundy,” he replied, “all France would have 
thought I meant to begin the ancient 
régime—to quarter the old noblesse upon 
her again,” 

He really did mean invading England. 
By false intelligence he would have drawn 
off our fleets, thus gaining command of the 
Channel for two months. He would have 
headed the expedition himself, landed 
at Chatham, proclaimed a Republic, 
abolished the House of Lords, and shot 
any of his soldiers who committed the 
least outrage. The English would not 
have burnt London as the Russians did 
Moséow. Moreover, “I should have won 
your fleets, when they returned, by abolish- 
ing flogging.” 

Madame de Staél’s hatred of him he 
explained as due not to his tyranny, but 
to her vanity. Once, while they were 
still good friends, she asked : 

“ Who is the greatest woman in Europe ?” 
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“She who has borne the greatest number 
of healthy children,” he replied ; and the 
disappointed authoress never forgave him. 

Governor Lowe had a very nasty way of 
putting things. 

“TI believe his not taking exercise is 
because he is too lazy,” he would say; and 
when the Emperor complained of the 
“ventaccio,” and other discomforts of 
Longwood, he would say: ‘“ Yes, he 
wants to get Plantation House; but the 
E. I. C. won’t be such fools as to give that 
up to be ruined by a set of Frenchmen.” 

The “set of Frenchmen” certainly 
beautified Longwood. After long waiting 
to have his garden put in order, Napoleon 
took it in hand himself, made his whole 
suite work, hired some Chinese, and soon 
had the finest flowers on the island. 
Here it was that the Balcombes came in 
for a wigging from the Governor. They 
had gone up to look over the grounds, 
when one of the daughters, with whom, 
while at the Briars, Napoleon had often 
played blind-man’s buff, caught sight of 
him in the billiard-room, and, despite her 
father’s remonstrances, challenged him to 
a game. They were reported, and got a 
stern rebuke for daring to communicate 
with General Bonaparte, when their per- 
mits only allowed them to have speech 
with Count Bertrand. This Miss Bal- 
combe he used to joke with about the 
drinking powers with which he credited 
our nation. 

‘¢'Your father drank five bottles, mees. 
And you, too, sometimes laike veree mosh 
drink, Yes, brandee, geen, You like 
drink, Mees Bets¢ ce.” 

Poor fellow! he had few jokes, and 
was often driven to playfully pull 
O’Meara’s ear, or Bertrand’s, by way of 
emphasizing a remark. One is glad to 
think that the story so often told about 
the English sailors who, having escaped 
from prison, had gone to sea in something 
little better than a hen-coop, and whom he 
sent safely across, is substantially true. 
He told it to O’Meara while discussing 
with him the history of his Boulogne 
armament. These talks so vexed Sir 
Hudson that at last he insisted on their 
being stopped. 

“You have no right to speak to him 
except professionally.” 

“TI consider it a professional duty to 
amuse my patient.” 

And so O'Meara had to resign, and 
Napoleon gave him a grand snuff-box, 
and said : 





‘When the Pope was my prisoner, I 
would not for all Europe have deprived 
him of his physician. Go to my brother 
Josepb, and get from him the letters sent 
me by the allied Emperors. Publish 
them, and let the world see how the men 
who afterwards persecuted me crawled at 
my feet in the day of my power.” 

The letters were never found. Joseph, 
before he sailed for America, fearing he 
might be captured by an English ship, 
gave them into what he deemed safe hands, 
His “friend” took them to London, and 
the Russian Ambassador bought them up 
—giving thirty thousand pounds for those 
of his master. O’Meara was sent off in 
July, 1818. The Balcombes had gone 
four months before, the plea being Mrs. 
Balcombe’s health, the real cause the 
suspicious hostility of the Governor, and 
the perpetual panic about secret corre- 
spondence, For five months Napoleon 
remained without a doctor, obstinately 
refusing to see the one appointed by the 
Governor. At last a Corsican, Professor 
Antomacchi, was sent out by Cardinal 
Fesch at the request of our Government. 
Him Napoleon received with one of the 
practical jokes of which he was as fond as 
Cromwell. Having been introduced to his 
patient in bed in a darkened room, the 
Professor went away, and ten minutes after 
was summoned again to find him fully 
dressed in the drawing-room. He took him 
by the ears, crying: 

* You thought I had lost all my strength 
in this abominable climate. No; you seo 
I have not.” 

It was three years before the end came. 
For those three years we have no “ Voice.” 
Antomacchi tells little ; but things seem to 
have got on somewhat better. New Long- 
wood was finished at last, and was more 
comfortable than the old place; and the 
new doctor not talking English, the 
Governor could not suspect him of trying 
to send messages to Europe in merchant 
ships. 





OLD DAYS AT THE HAYMARKET 





Tue ‘little theatre,” as it was once 
familiarly styled, has always been an 
especial favourite with London playgoers ; 
and, when under the management of 
Benjamin Webster and his successor, Jobn 
Baldwin Buckstone, was generally regarded 
as the legitimate home of modern comedy, 
It is greatly to be regretted, by the way, 
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that neither of these excellent actors— 
both admirably qualified for the task—has 
left any published record of his professional 
career ; although, in the case of the latter 
of the two, it is clear that such a design 
was seriously contemplated. As far as I 
have been able to ascertain, a manuscript 
containing his own autobiographical notes 
was entrusted by Buckstone to the late 
Wal'er Thornbury, who had _ under- 
taken to arrange and prepare them for 
publication. Shortly after, Thornbury 
died, and the manuscript was probably 
mislaid or lost, for nothing, to my know- 
ledge at least, has since been heard of it. 

My first visit to the Haymarket dates 
from an epoch before my school days, 
during the (then) unprecedented run of 
‘* Paul Pry,” the original cast of which in- 
cluded four of the most popular theatrical 
notabilities of the time—namely, Liston, 
W. Farren, Mrs. Glover, and Madame 
Vestris, besides Pope, as Witherton, and 
the charming Mrs. Waylett in the small 
part of Frank Hardy. Even at that early 
age, the impression produced on me by the 
drolleries of the inquisitive meddler, and, 
above all, by the fascinating Phcebe and 
her delicious ‘ Cherry Ripe,” was destined 
to outlive the evening’s entertainment ; 
for I perfectly remember that on the fol- 
lowing afternoon I, with some difficulty, 
induced my female mentor, a gaunt damsel 
of—to put it mildly—uncertain temper, to 
accompany me to the Haymarket, where, 
unversed in the mystery of stage-doors, I 
boldly posted myself at the principal 
entrance, fondly imagining that Miss 
Hardy’s bewitching handmaid would in- 
evitably appear — whether in her stage 
dress, or in the ordinary apparel of every- 
day life, I was not quite clear—which she 
naturally never did. This, however, has 
nothing to do either with Webster or 
Backstone; the manager at that period 
having been a certain David Morris, “a 
great character,” Planché tells us in his 
* Recollections ” — “a rather consequen- 
tial and perfectly self-satisfied little old 
gentleman,” but a terrible martinet. 

Oo returning to ‘he Haymarket some 
years later, I found Farren and Mrs, 
Glover still to the fore as Mr. and Mrs, 
Coddle in Buckstone’s “ Married Life,” 
seconded by the author himself and other 
able members of the company, some of 
whom I shall have occasion to allude to 
hereafter. From the very beginning of 
his professional career, with a confidence 
in his own powers amply justified by the 





result, Farren had adopted a particular 
line of characters in which he was gradually 
recognised as “facile princeps,” without a 
single competitor worthy of the name, 
Old men of every description, from Lord 
Ogleby to Lovegold, from Sir Peter Teazle 
to Grandfather Whitehead, were succes- 
sively personated by him with an exquisite 
perfection of detail which no actor within 
my experience has surpassed, and which, 
even in the most trifling parts, was never 
for an instant lost sight of. In the 
character of Michel Perrin, in ‘Secret 
Service,” originally “created” by Bouffé, 
and subsequently sustained by Farren, 
it was difficult to assign the supe- 
riority to either; both were finished 
comedians, alike admirable in expressing 
simplicity and pathos, yet “each so in- 
dividual—the one as thoroughly English 
as the other was French,” says Lewes in 
his ‘‘ Actors and the Art of Acting,” “ that 
it puzzled criticism to award the palm.” 
In other respects, there existed no point of 
comparison between them, Bouffé’s line 
of parts being as extensive as his 
talented contemporary’s was limited, and 
ranging from youth to old age—from the 
“Gamin de Paris” to “Grand Papa 
Guérin.” 

What can I say of Mrs. Glover, beyond 
heartily endorsing the verdict of every 
playgoer of her time, that she was as near 
perfection as the most fastidious critic 
could possibly desire? No pices, not even 
the dreary five-act comedies which at the 
period in question followed one another at 
the Haymarket with distressing regularity, 
hung heavy when she was on the stage ; 
her vivacity and irresistible geniality 
carried all before them, and people forget 
or condoned the long-winded platitudes of 
the author in their admiration of his 
interpreter. Limited as her range of 
characters was, like that of Farren, her 
natural versatility enabled her to give to 
each of them its distinctive feature, 
merging her own individuality in that of 
the personage represented by her, or, as 
the French actor Bignon picturesquely ex- 
pressed it, “entrant carrément dans la 
peau du bonhomme.” Her voice was 
clear, resonant, and melodious, and her 
delivery irreproachable; she possessed, 
moreover, the rare quality of appearing 
unconscious that she was in the presence of 
an audience, so that, as has been truly 
observed, ‘‘a special air of spontaneity 
distinguished her manner upon the stage.” 
I have before me a letter from my old 
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friend Regnier, of the Comédie Frangaise, 
written during one of his professional 
visits to London about forty years ago, in 
which, after alluding to the pleasure he 
had derived from the acting of Farren, 
James Wallack, and Webster, he says: 
“What struck me most, however, in your 
theatres was the talent of Mrs. Glover. 
With all my partiality for our excellent 
Madame Desmousseaux” — the clever 
duenna of the “‘ Maison de Moliére”—*"I 
must confess that the great artist of the 
Haymarket is immeasurably her superior.” 
This is the more flattering, inasmuch as 
Regnier’s opinion of Mrs. Glover was 
based solely on her performance of a com- 
] paratively trifling character. What would 

he have said had he seen her Mrs, 
Candour ! 

From some cause or other I saw 
Webster less frequently at the Haymarket 
j than I could have wished, although I had 
often occasion to appreciate his very r3- 
markable dramatic qualities elsewhere. I 
have, however, a vivid recollection of him 
as Tartuffe in Oxenford’s admirable ver- 
sion, where, to my mind, the English actor 
was almost equal to Bocage, and far 
superior to Bressant ; as Nephew Hawk in 
“Uncle John;” and as Croaker in tha 
“ Miseries of Human Life,” a part originally 
played by Bardou at the Vaudeville, and 
fully as mirth-provoking in its translated 
form. 

Whether, notwithstanding his sterling 
and versatile talent, Webster was as 
popular as he deserved to bo, is a de- 
bateable question ; whereas, in the case of 
Buckstone, no such doubt is for an instant 
admissible. Who can forget that quaint 
little humorist, whose name has been so 
long a household word with us, endeared 
to our memories by pleasant recollections 
of nearly halfa century? A favourite alike 
with old and young, he was in the 
{ strictest sense of the term original: his 
mannerisms, his droll inflexions of voice, 
and his indescribable costumes —TI have 
seen him, I think, in “Lend Me Five 
Shillings,” attired for a ball in a plum- 
coloured tail coat and white trousers, much 
too short for him—were all entirely and ex- 
clusively hisown. Doyle has immortalised 
him in “‘ Ye House amused by ye Comick 
Actor,” and no better illustration of the 
| influence exercised by him over the risible 

muscles of an audience could be wished 
} for than this clever drawing, which re- 
presents Buckstone standing near the 
footlights, and indulging in his wonted 








facial contortions, while the occupants of 
boxes, pit, and gallery (including two 
exquisites in a stage box) are convulsed 
with merriment, and even the generally 
impassive leader of the orchestra be- 
nignantly condescends to smile. 

Two worthy representatives of elderly 
gentlemen, Strickland and Tilbury, the 
former incomparably the better of the two, 
were for a long time members of the Hay- 
market company; as was also Howe, 
always conscientious and painstaking, and 
sometimes excellent, notably as the King 
in “Don Cesar de Bazan.” By the way, 
I may mention that, precisely forty years 
ago, this estimable comedian, having been 
asked by a collector for his autograph, 
neatly replied, in the words of the Spanish 
monarch : 

Proceed, sir, your audacity somewhat pleases us, 

If * London Assurance ” had never been 
written, Brindal would probably have con- 
tinued to vegetate in the undisturbed pos- 
session of a certain line of unimportant 
parts, which, it must be owned, he played 
very indifferently. ‘‘ There is,” however, 
‘' tide in the affairs of man, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune ;” and 
Brindal’s turn cams at last. After a long 
sojourn at the Haymarket, he obtained an 
engagement at Covent Garden, where, 
either by some lucky chance, or thanks to 
the preternatural acuteness of the author, 
the part of Cool in the newly-accepted 
comedy was assigned him. Nothing, as 
it happened, could have suited him better. 
His imperturbable stolidity, which hitherto 
had been a stumbling-block in his way, 
became a positive quality; and what was 
merely the result of habit on his part, was 
hailed by the press and public as an un- 
expected revelation. Unfortunately, as in 
the case of Single-speech Hamilton, his 
Alpha was also his Omega. When the 
run of the piece was over, he at once 
subsided into his accustomed mediocrity, 
and descended the ladder of celebrity even 
more rapidly than he had mounted it. 

Whenever the cast of a piece included 
two “old ladies,” Mrs. Glover, as a matter 
of course, had first choice ; the other falling 
to the lot either of Mrs. W. Clifford, or of 
Mrs. Tayleure, both actresses of more than 
ordinary merit. Mrs, Clifford, who still 
retained some traces of good looks, ex- 
celled in the speciality of scheming widows, 
such as Mrs. Wiley in “ Raral Felicity ;” 
whereas cross-grained spinsters and de- 
pressing females, like Mrs. Dismal in 
“‘ Married Life,” were, to all appearance— 
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for I never eaw her play anything else—ex- 
clusively reserved for poor Mrs, Tayleure. 

I have a very pleasant recollection of 
“ pretty, merry Taylor,” as she was fami- 
liarly called, especially in the “ Maid of 
Croissey,” adapted from the French by 
Mrs, Gore, and in the “ Artist’s Wife,” 
also an importation from across the 
Channel, in which a clever amateur, under 
the assumed name of Ranger, scored a 
great and deserved success. This charming 
actress, the original Helen in the ‘“‘ Hunch- 
back,” was for several seasons the “ leading 
lady ” at the Haymarket ; and, in a revival 
of the ‘School for Scandal” at that 
theatre in 1839, after her marriage with 
Mr. Walter Lacy, played Lady Tesz’e with 
delightful archness and vivacity. Some 
years later I saw her at Brighton as Kate 
O’Brien in “ Perfection,” and am bound 
to confess that her beauty, grace, and 
winning fascination of manner consider- 
ably disturbed my allegiance to Madame 
Vestris, and threw Mrs. Waylett completely 
into the shade. 

On Mrs. Walter Lacy’s secession from 
the company, her place was filled by Miss 
Fortescue, a strikingly handsome brunette, 
who had already more than redeemed the 
promire of future excellence held out by 
her at the outeet of her career. Impulsive 
and energetic, she was always in earnest, 
and consequently always real. Whatever 
might be the part undertaken by her, 
serious or comic, she threw her whole 
soul into it, and out of the vaguest and 
flimsiest sketch, produced a finished and 
harmonious picture. Her Helen in ‘The 
School for Scheming ” was a performance 
alike admirable in conception and execu- 
tion; and if the play failed to attract, 
it was probably Mr. Boucicault’s fault, and 
certainly not hers, Her stay at this theatre 
was short, but sufficiently long to secure 
for her the esteem and goodwill of every 
one connected with it; and when she soon 
after retired from the stage, and became 
Lady Gardner, the habitués, like the 
forsaken Calypso, were—or professed to 
be—inconsolable, 

Miss Julia Bennett was an established 
favourite at the Haymarket; and un- 
deniably a pretty girl, although perhaps a 
little too conscious of the fact. Her 
style of acting, however, was too flippant 
for my taste, and, in the long run, disagree- 
ably irritating ; and I much preferred the 
ladylike refinement of tone and manner 
of her, to say the least, equally attractive 
colleague, Miss Jane Reynolds, 


My list is nearly ended, but a trump. 
card still remains to be played. No comedy 
is complete without a soubrette ; and where 
could one be found more exactly fitted to 
the part than saucy, ready-witted Mrs. 
Humby? I have been told that once, in 
moment of misplaced ambition, she ¢x- 
changed the pertness of Lucy for the airs 
and graces of Lydia Languish, and failed 
signally ; but I repudiate the accusation as 
it deserves. Her image is indelibly fixed 
in my memory as that of the smartly- 
capped, coquettishly-aproned waiting-maid, 
and I utterly decline to recognise her in 
any other capacity. 








DAHLIAS. 


It seemed to me when autumn came, 
And lit with tints of red and flame 
The landscape far and near, 
And touched with russet, wood and glade, 
And brought the heather back, she made 
The glory of the year! ; 


Sweet summer lay so close behind, 
Her fragrance lingered on the wind 
at played among the sheaves ; 
The acorns dropped, the nuts were brown, 
And purple blackberries fell down 
Among the yellowing leaves. 


It seemed so fair, so full a time, 

For hearts in tune with Nature's chime, 
Love-rested hearts like ours ; 

We sat together in the sun, 

Our autumn play-time nearly done, 
Among the old-world flowers. 


And soft you said, your hand in mine, 
** See now this dahlia, red as wine, 
And shapely as the rose: 
It minds us that the rose is gone, 
It minds us winter comes anon, 
Dear, dost thou dread its snows? 


Dear, dost thou fear to walk with me 
A slippery pathway, that must be 
Set far from restful bowers? 
I have no roses, love, they died 
Before I saw my bonny bride; 
I have but autumn flowers : 


But flowers that tell of shortening days, 

Of dropping leaves and twilight ways, 
Of wintry nights and chill ; 

But lo! they whisper, too, of love, 

Of home, where like a brooding dove, 
Peace blesseth from all ill. 


Dost fear to take my dahlia, dear, 
With all its meanings? Answer clear 
With those brave eyes of thine!” 
And then you stroked my drooping head, 
and I looked up at you, and said, 
‘* Be mine the dahlia, mine ! 


How should I fear the winter storm, 

With love like thine to wrap me warm? 
My heart, thou dost but jest ! 

Dearer the dahlia than the rose, 

Dearer than spring is summer's close, 
For we have found our nest !” 
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MILFORD HAVEN AND PEMBROKE 
DOCK, 


LEAVING Plymouth for a cruise along 
the western coast, whether bound for the 
estuary of the Mersey, thronged with ships, 
or for the great tideway of the Clyde, 
crowded with pleasure -craft, and huge 
ocean-going steamers—the rugged coast of 
Cornwall stretches before us. 

Sea-girt it lies where giants dwelt of old. 


At night, if there is anything of a swell on 
the sea, we may hear the voices of the 
giants as the waves break among the 
silvery coves, and dash among the cavernous 
rocks. With rough weather, and a 
gale from the south-west, the whole coast 
is fringed with an angry surf that promises 
‘a watery grave by day or night” to the 
demmiiel mariner. When the bluff 
headlands, which mark the entrance to the 
noble estuary of Falmouth, are once passed, 
the rush of angry seas from the mighty 
Atlantic is at its height. The Lizard 


throws a bright beam of light over the 
tumult of the waves, and the long, dark 
outline of the Land’s End, that Cape of 


storms, is revealed by the fringe of surf 
that beats against it. The black, jagged 
teeth of the Longship rocks are almost 
hidden from view in a veil of spray and 
foam, and the waves dash fiercely to the 
very summit of the tall lighthouse that 
warns us away from the fatal spot. And 
when we have rounded the point, the pros- 
pect in the grey dawn of an angry sky is 
not inviting, With such a wind behind 
us, the whole coast of the Bristol Channel 
becomes a treacherous lee shore. Where 
the rocks break away, more deadly shoals 
and sands succeed, and the long, bleak 
coast-line of Wales shuts us in, with St. 
David’s Head looming out seawards, as if 
to head back the struggling ship. 

Yet in the midst of danger there opens 
out a broad and secure haven, with a great 
opening two miles wide, in the bleak and 
shaggy coast of Pembroke. Riding in 
upon the fierce Atlantic swell, which rolls 
into the haven mouth that opens fair to 
the southward, the seaman finds a noble 
inlet running almost due east, with reaches 
upon reaches of sheltered waters, where 
fleets may anchor securely almost out of 
sight of each other. It is Milford Haven 
that is placed thus providentially as a 
harbour of refuge on a stormy, rock-bound 
coast. Perhaps there is no other haven 





in the world which enjoys quite th® 
same natural advantages, It seems adapted 
for a grand commercial port, a meeting- 
place in the great highway of nations. 
But the tide of affairs sets in a different 
direction, and all its fair promises have 
hitherto failed a little in the performance. 

That Milford was early the resort of our 
more or less piratical ancestors from the 
Baltic, there is plenty of evidence in the 
names of places to show. Rugged little 
islets bear strange, rugged Norse and 
Danish names, Skomer, and Stockham, 
and the like; the Angles probably had a 
nook and a bay to themselves, which still 
bear their name; and other races have left 
their mark here and there in the strangely- 
mixed nomenclature of these regions. 
Milford, indeed, has nothing to do with 
the ford by the mill, but is Milfiord, of 
good Norse ancestry, the added Haven 
being thus a little superfluous. For it is 
the whole vast inlet that is Milford, the 
town itself, which has assumed the name, 
being of modern origin. The Welsh them- 
selves called the haven Abergleddan, or 
the estuary of the two Clydes; and the 
twin rivers which form it still retain their 
Celtic names, Everywhere else in the 
neighbourhood the tongue of the stranger 
has prevailed. For about Milford we have 
that little England beyond Wales, which 
still retains its English-speaking population. 

Originally the district was called Rhos, 
or the promontory, and, according to their 
chronicles, the Welsh were driven out of 
it to make room for a colony of Flemings. 
These Flemings were driven from their 
own country by disastrous inroads of the 
sea, and after sojourning awhile in England, 
where they were as little welcome as pos- 
sible, they were allowed by King Henry 
the First to settle in Wales, which at that 
time was too much occupied with domestic 
broils to resist them. Yet the Fiemings 
probably found an English-speaking people 
settled about the shore of tke Haven, 
which had been resorted to by sea-rovers 
from time immemorial. 

The old chroniclers, which Shakespeare 
followed, make Milford Haven a resort of 
both Britons and Romans : 

The Ambassador, 

Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford Haven. 

Still it is represented as a solitary place, 
for there the murder of poor Imogen is to 
be accomplished, and somewhere in the 
neighbourhood is the cave of Belarius, 
where she found those long-lost brothers of 
hers, 
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In serious history we only hear of 
Milford in connection with the Farldom of 
Pembroke—at earldom which owed its 
importance to the rich lands that lay 
about the estuary, and to the numerous 
men-at-arms who could be mustered among 
the Englishry who dwelt in the district. 
Hence the Earl is always an important 
figure, whether in S:ephen’s wars or in the 
wars of the Roses. When the Tudors, 
from simple Welsh squires, became, by 
a brilliant marriage, kinsmen to the Royal 
families of France and England, a Tudor 
was made Earl of Pembroke, and in 
Pembroke Castle was born the son of 
Edmund Tador, Pembroke’s elder brother, 
afterwards Earl of Richmond and King of 
England as Henry the Seventh. Thus 
the Royal line was cradled on the shores 
of Milford Haven. From Milford Henry 
escaped with his uncle after the fatal 
battle cf Tewkesbury, when they took 
refuge in Brittany, and Milford received 
him again when he came to snatch the 
j crown from the brows of the last of the 
Plantagenets. 

The Earl of Richmond 

Is with a mighty power landed at Milford, 
repeats Catesby to his master, Richard 
j the Third, in Shakespeare’s play, and 
presently we hear of the men of nots who 
have joined him, Herbert, Pembroke, 
Blunt, 

And Rice ap Thomas with a valiant crew. 

It was Rhys, indeed, his kinsman, who 
was the secret agent of Henry. His seat 
was Carew Castle, still a noble ruin, most 
of the buildings of which he erected. He 
j was famous for his wealth and hospitality, 
and the large following he commanded 
formed the strongest part of Henry’s forces 
as they set forth on their long march 
which ended so victoriously on Bosworth 
Field. Yet Rhys was no courtier, and 
his services to the Tudors met with little 
recompense, and not long after the 
| death of old Rhys, his grandson suffered 
attainder, and the fine estates of the 
family were granted to favourites of the 
Court. 

There are many beauties about Milford 
Haven. From the bold headlands which 
guard the entrance grand views may be 
obtained of sea and coast, and of the 
great Haven, with its varied, indented 
shores; and the upper reaches have a 
quiet, placid charm when seen under the 
auspices of fine weather, halcyon skies, 
and a calm flood tide. Many old castles, 
too, and picturesque seats are to be found 





about its shores—not easy of access, 
indeed, except by boat, for a network of 
creeks, here called Pills, and minor streams 
intersect the surface of the county—the 
Haven being likened by old George Owen 
toa great crooked and forked tree, with 
branches great and little. But the naviga- 
tion of the Haven is safe and easy, free 
from sudden gusts, and clear for the most 
part of rocks and shoals. As the old 
distich has it : 

Dangers in Milford there are none, 

Save the Crowe, and the Carre, and the Castle 

Stone. 

Pembroke may be visited, lying at the 
head of a great tidal basin, a dull little 
town in itself, but with the ruins of a noble 
castle in a fine position at the head of a 
bold ridge. Here is a fine circular keep, 
with a massive gateway, and remains of a 
hall and chapel, and a gloomy subterranean 
cavern, called the Woyan, suggesting all 
kinds of romantic horrors, Pembroke 


stood a siege in the civil wars—Cromwell 
himself sat down before it, lodging at 
Welstown House, where an ancient quilt-d 
counterpane was long shown stained with 
ink, which Cromwell, 


tormented with 
gout, threw over it in a passion. When 
the Castle and town were taken, the 
three leaders of the defence were con- 
demned to death by court-martial. But 
the three drew lots for life or death, and 
only one was shot. Then there is Carew, 
higher up the Haven, at the head of its 
own creek, with its Castle, a ruin of rich 
domestic character, chiefly built by the 
above-mentioned Rhys ap Thomas, And 
Upton, lower down also among the creeks, 
has fragments to show of the once fine 
castle of the Malefants. 

And on the northern side, above the 
town of Milford, at the head of Prix Pill, 
stands Castle Pill, in Elizabeth’s time 
reckoned one of the strong castles of 
Pembrokeshire, and, in the civil wars, 
a stronghold of the Royalists. It was 
captured by the Parliamentary forces 
under Captain Willoughby, aided by a 
small fleet under Admiral Swanley. And 
at Rose Market we may find traces of 
the old manor house of the Walters—of 
which came Lucy Walters, one of Charles 
the Second’s early loves, and the mother 
of the unhappy Duke of Monmouth. 

But when we come to Milford Town 
we are in the presence of modern times. 
An old priory stood thereabouts, with 
a farmhouse and a few cottages; and there 
was an ancient chapel, dedicated to Saint 
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Catherine, of which remains are left, and 
that held of the mother parish of Steynton ; 
and all this formed part of the manors of 
Hulverston and Pill. These, towards 
the close of the last century, were the 
property of Sir William Hamilton, at one 
time Ambassador at Naples, whom his 
wife has rendered somewhat famous—that 
lovely Emma, whose charm and grace are 
represented on so many of Romney’s 
canvasses. This enchanting, if not im- 
maculate creature, was one of the presiding 
divinities of the new town. Hither she 
came in a kind of triumphal progress, with 
her husband and his nephew and heir, 
Charles Greville, and leading about iu 
flowery fetters the hero of the Nile, every- 
body’s hero, the great Lord Nelson. 

A grand regatta in the haven celebrated 
the visit of the naval hero to the new town ; 
and Lord Cawdor, whose seat of Stock- 
poole was not far distant, gave a silver 
cup, to be rowed for each year, in com- 
memoration of the battle of the Nile, and 
the birthday of its hero, Nelson had many 
words, warm and sailor-like, to say about 
the Haven, its convenience, and suitability 
for a great naval station. A small Govern- 
ment dockyard had been in existence for 
some years on the south shore, beneath 
the principal terrace of Milford town. Tho 
town itself was founded but a little earlier ; 
and an Act of Parliament of 1790 em- 
powered Sir William Hamilton to build 
quays, and docks, and markets, to make 
roads, and to establish a police force and 
all the accessories of municipal existence. 

The site of the new town was extremely 
pleasant, on a gentle rise surrounded by 
water except on the north. In front was 
the beautiful Haven, with its varied shores, 
and surroundings of richness and fertility, 
and its surface of purest azure, 

Unmov’d of any wind which way so e’er it blows. 

On the east side opens the broad inlet of 
Prix Pill; on the west the Priory Pill. 
Everything seemed to promise success for 
the new settlement; and soon the saws 
and hammers of the shipwrights began to 
make music among these once lonely 
shores. Lord Spencer, who was First 
Lord of the Admiralty at the time of the 
Mutiny of the Nore, gave orders for the 
establishment of the building-yard; and 
soon Mr. Barrallier, the leading constructor 
of the day, had three King’s ships upon 
the stocks. These were the ‘ Nautilus,” a 
sloop of eighteen guns; the “ Lavinia,” a 
frigate of forty-four; and the “ Milford,” 
&@ battle-ship of seventy-four guns. 





There was a design, too, to make Milford 
a port for fitting out whalers for the 
southern fishery. Certain Qaker fami- 
lies, who had carried on this enterprise 
from Nantucket, the chief seat of the 
American fishery, were invited to settle at 
Milford. They came with all their be- 
longings. We hear of the Starbucks, and 
of Mr. Rotch, the chief merchant of the 
town, who were of that origin—a curious 
little backwater this in the tide of human 
migration that sets so constantly west- 
wards. But the fishery came to nothing 
after all, nor can we find any trace of the 
descendants of these American settlers ia 
the Milford of the present day. 

As a packet station, too, Milford came 
into note, and five sailing packets, each of 
seventy tons, carried Her Majesty’s mails 
to Waterford and such passengers as 
presented themselves. Mail coaches, too, 
began to come that way, and ship captains 
to bring in cargoes, and a writer of the 
period looks forward to seeing ‘‘ commerce 
opening an acquaintance with the remotest 
parts of the globe.” 

But a perverse fate seems to be attached 
to this promising town. It is always 
going to be something great and splendid ; 
a prospect which its natural advantages 
seem to justify. But the spell of the ill- 
conditioned fairy seems to rest upon it, 
and. the fairest promises end in disappoint- 
ment. In 1814 the naval dockyard was 
removed to the opposite shores of the 
Haven, and established upon a barren fore- 
shore higher up and some seven miles 
from its mouth. With that the artificial 
prosperity of the place began to decay, 
and before long Milford was almost 
abandoned, Grass grew in its streets ; 
most of its houses were empty, or let at a 
nominal reat to casual occupants. A few 
oyster dredgers and trading brigs fre- 
quented the port, but otherwise all was 
desolation, and the quays became as 
grass-grown as the streets. 

The new naval dock was formed on the 
peninsula between the main Haven and the 
tidal basin of old Pembroke River, and 
took the name of Pembroke Dock, although 
it is really in the parish of Pater, so called 
from its church, which was originally dedi- 
cated to St. Padarn. Its great wall includes 
an area of some eighty-eight acres. Behind 
the dock rises the slope of an elevated 
plateau, upon which are artillery barracks, 
with fortifications that might prove for- 
midable to an enemy unprovided with 
artillery. There is a strong battery on 
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the western point of the peninsula, and 
batteries are planted here and there about 
the Haven which, if they do not render it im- 
pregnable, would still give some trouble to 
an enemy’s fleet. But it is as a rendezvous 
for a fleet engaged in the defence of our 
western coast, with the great seaports of 
the Mersey, the Clyde, and the Bristol 
Channel, that Milford Haven is of the 
greatest utility, and for such a purpose 
the resources of the dockyard for repairing 
and refitting our complicated engines of 
war would be invaluable. 

In these modern days the dockyard has 
turned out some powerful battle - ships. 
The “Anson,” and the “ Howe,” with 
powerful guns ‘en barbette,” and a pro- 
tected central battery ; the ‘‘ Devastation,” 
and the ‘ Ajax,” double-turreted battle- 
ships ; the old “ Iron Duke,” of the earlier 
type of ironclads ; with others of a lighter 
class — ships still armed with Evgland’s 
thunder, and forming part of the recently- 
assembled fleet—all these were built in 
Pembroke Dock, and are entitled to wear 
the leek at their mastheads, 

A ferry from the dock takes people 
across to a new Milford, that was once 
called Neyland, which mainly owes its 
existence to the steam-packet station of 
the railway compsnies, whence sail the 
fine swift boats which keep up regular 
communication with Waterford, and which 
have replaced the old sailing-packets of 
seventy tons, that once gave their pas- 
sengers plenty of tossing and rolling for 
their money. But the old Milford, which 
is still young for a town, has been much 
revived and recuperated in the progress of 
modern commerce, It carries on a con- 
siderable coasting trade, and is the seat of 
several useful manufactures, which add to 
the prosperity of the town, if they do not 
increase its comeliness. There are capital 
sands, too, at Hubberston, where a kind 
of watering-place has sprung up, much fre- 
quented by summer visitors. 

If we follow up the estuary to its com- 
mencement, we shall find that it forks into 
two chief branches, supplied by the east 
and west Cieddau Rivers. The former is 
navigable for ships of one hundred and 
eighty tons or so, as far as Haverford 
West, which is a brisk and modern town, 
with an old castle once ccmmanding the 
port, the keep of which has long done 
duty—happily very much of a sinecure— 
for a county gaol. Here we have the 
Flemings again, and Haverford West is 
said to have been originally settled by this 





people. But the history of the Flemings 
in Wales is very obscure, and they have 
left no definite traces anywhere of their 
existence. The Castle, as a token of 
English domination, has often been fiercely 
assailed by the Welsh; and once it sus- 
tained a siege by the French, who, in the 
days of Owen Glendwr, landed in Milford 
Haven, to help the Welsh in their last 
struggle for independence. The East 
Cleddau rises in the Precelly mountains, 
and pursues a lonely course till it joins its 
sister stream. From this point to the 
mouth of the Haven is a distance of nearly 
seventeen miles—a long stretch of lake-like 
placid waters, where the fighting ships 
of all the world might find anchorage. 





GERMAN THRIFT anp INSURANCE. 

SoME time ago we commented on a 
movement in Germany to make men 
thrifty by Act of Parliament.* We did 
not then, and we do not now, have much 
faith in compulsory thrift ; but the Ger- 
man scheme has since so grown and de- 
veloped, and has so attracted the attention 
of all social reformers throughout the 
world, that it deserves further consider- 
ation. The new law, which passed the 
Reichstag this year, completes the German 
scheme of National Insurance. 

Monsieur Léon Say once said of State 
Socialism, that it is a German philosophic 
production ; but there is a great deal more 
than mere theoretic philosophy in the 
series of great schemes which have passed 
the German Legislature, and which have 
just reached their culmination. It may 
be that Mr. Herbert Spencer is right in 
regarding Socialism as the coming slavery ; 
but there will be a good deal of difference 
in the servitude, according as the dominant 
Socialism be Democratic or Monarchic. 
But no one who watches the signs of the 
times, and observes the set of current 
thought, can fail to perceive that there is 
a@ much larger tacit acceptance of the 
doctrines of State Socialism, in our own 
country, than men appear to be aware of. 

All men, in fact, have a bit of Socialism 
in their composition ; but all men do not 
know it. Monsieur de Levaleye has ex- 
preseed the conviction that Great Britain, 
which is so strict on individual freedom, 
now offers a larger welcome to State So- 
cialism than any other nation. There are 





* Sce ‘Compulsory Thrift,” ALL THE YEAR 
Rovunn, New Series, No. 793, February, 1884. 
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many persons who must join with Mr. 
Goschen in regarding the spread of these 
doctrines with misgiving—not so much 
from the principle they enfold (which may 
be regarded as a version of the Christian 
precept to bear one another’s burdens) as 
from the dangers which surround the ap- 
plication of the principle. 

The demands upon the State are grow- 
ing year by year, and it is very difficult to 
show that any one of these demands is not 
just what private enterprise would have 
supplied a few years ago without question. 
It certainly is not by the withering of the 
individual that the State can be made to 
grow more and more powerful; but yet, 
the functions and responsibilities of the 
State, as regards the individual, are still 
the subject of much uncertainty. Here, 
in Great Britain, where we have always 
taken our stand upon individual freedom, 
we have never accepted the principle of 
‘laissez faire” without considerable quali- 
fication. 

The mixture of principle, and the ap- 
parent inconsistencies in practice, of British 
economics are often a source of perplexity 
to foreign economists. They do not always 


understand the compound action, accom- 


panied by compromise, of our system. On 
the other hand, the average Briton finds it 
somewhat difficult to reconcile the prin- 
ciples of State Socialism with the iron 
rule of militarism in Germany. Yet they 
are not only not opposed, but actually 
allied. And it is to Germany that we 
must look for the most interesting and, 
probably, momentous movement in the 
whole history of social experiments. 

It began some eight years ago, when the 
late Emperor William the First, in a now 
famous message to the Reichstag, reflected 
the lessons administered by Ferdinand 
Lassalle to Prince Bismarck. The world 
was startled, and the Social Democrats were 
checkmated, by a programme including 
the national provision of insurance against 
sickness, against accident, against incapa- 
citation, and against old age, among the 
labouring classes, It is curious that this 
movement, just as did the Socialism of 
Bebel, grew out of the disturbances of, and 
following, the Franco-German war. 

The feverish wave of industrial activity 
which swept over Germany in 1871, was 
not marked by any increase of comfort to 
the working classes there, and the succeed- 
ing period of reaction fell with especial 
severity upon them. A long term of 
extreme depression left Germany in a 


critical social condition, which the Im- 
perial message was happily timed to re- 
lieve. When one remembers the outbreak 
of “Sansculottism” in France, it is diffi- 
cult not to speculate on the possible con- 
sequences of the industrial and social 
tension in Germany, had not a bold Chan- 
cellor and a paternal Emperor courageously 
grasped the nettle of State Socialism. 

The first measure proposed was that of 
Sick Insurance, which became law in 1883. 
By this law, a levy is made on the wages 
of the workers of from one-and-a-half 
to two per cent., and another levy upon 
the employers of one-third of the total 
amount required, in order to provide those 
who are disabled by sickness with one-half 
of the normal local wage for a period not 
exceeding thirteen weeks of sickness. 

This was followed, in 1884, by the Ac- 
cident Insurance law, under which work- 
men (exclusive, at present, of the smaller 
industries and domestic servants) rec sive, 
for complete disablement, two-thirds ; and 
for partial disablement an equitable pro- 
portion ; of the regular wage, as pension. 
In cases of death by accident, twenty days’ 
wage is given for burial expenses, and an 
allowance is made to the widow of twenty 
per cent. of the wages of the deceased, 
with fifteen per cent. for each child under 
the age of fifteen ; but the total allowance 
is not to exceed sixty per cent. in all. 
The funds under this law are entirely 
provided by the masters, who administer 
them with the assistance and advic3 of 
representatives of the men. 

The third step which has been taken by 
Germany, and which only awaits a few 
minor adjustments to become Imperial 
law, is more far-reaching, end also more 
distinctly Socialistic. For one thing, it 
embraces all divisions of the working 
population of the country, and makes 
no exception in favour of agricultural 
labourers, domestic servants, and others, 
as did the ficat two measures. It directly 
concerns itself with the interests of some- 
thing like eleven millions of German sub- 
jects dependent on manual labour of every 
sort, that is to say, working for regular 
hire, Its object is to combine and add to 
all the provisions of the preceding statutes, 
to secure a maintenance for the wage- 
earners in case of sickness, of accident, and 
of old age. 

As with the other two laws, the opera- 
tion is compulsory ; but, unlike the other 
two, the State now steps in with pecuniary 





contributions. A scale of graduated weekly 
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payments has been devised, not, as far as 
can be gathered, upon any exact actuarial 
plan, but upon a basis of probabilities, 

The workers are divided into Classes, 
and rated, according to their Classes, at 
from twelve to thirty pfennigs* weekly, 
which payments have to be made by the 
masters in the first place, who, in turn, 
deduct one-half of the subscription from 
the weekly wage. An elaborete machinery 
has been devised for the accurate collection 
and checking of the weekly payments—a 
work involving an enormous amount of 
labour, and also a vast expense. 

In return, the insured are entitled, in 
case of incapacitation, to a pension for life, 
or till recovery; and on reaching the age 
of seventy, to an old age pension. These 
pensions are graded to rise in proportion 
to the number of payments made by the 
insured, the minimum being sixty marks 
(sixty shillings) a year. But to this 


minimum, and to every pension from 
the Sick, and Accident, and Old Age 
fund, the State adds a fixed annual con- 
tribution of fifty marks (fifty shillings) 
per beneficiary. 

This is where the Socialistic element 
comes in most forcibly—the reduction of 


all to the same level in the eye of the 
State. This is the most striking novelty 
in the German law, and is the one soft 
touch that relieves the stern formulation 
of Compulsory Thrift. 

In both the first two laws, the annual 
contributions must eventually come out of 
the wages—although, in one case, the 
employer nominally pays one-third, and 
in the other he pays the whole—for the 
cost of labour comes to be estimated with 
this liability in view, just as the local 
burdens upon a house are considered in 
the rent. But, in the new law, the State 
steps in, ostensibly to relieve Labour of the 
burden of providing for a portion of iis 
own future. 

Of course, the State can only provide 
expenditure out of taxation, and that 
which the people receive the people must 
also pay ; but then the beneficiaries under 
this Socialistic law are not taxpayers to 
any appreciable extent—they do not see 
the tariff burdens, and they do see the 
prospective allowances, 

Certainly, these allowances do not seem 
large, from the standpoint of the skilled 
British workman, Thus, after the pre- 
scribed five years, after ten years, and at 





* 8} pfennigs = one penny. 1 mark = one shilling. 





intervals of ten years up to fifty, the in- 
valid pensions will be as under: 

ClassI. Class II. Class III. Class TV. 
114.70 119.40 131.15 140.55 
119.40 12880 152.30 171.10 
128.80 147.60 194.60 262.20 
138.20 166.40 236.90 293.30 
147.60 185.20 279.20 -354.40 
157.00 204.00 321.50 415.50 

Taking the mark at a shilling, it will 
be seen that the smallest pension is about 
five pounds fifteen shillings, and the largest 
only twenty pounds fifteen shillings, per 
annum, 

The old age pensions consist of the Im- 
perial subsidy of fifty marks already men- 
tioned, and an allowance from the fund 
proportioned to the number of payments 
made into it. Not to fatigue the reader 
with somewhat perplexing scales, etc., it 
may be said that, supposing a man to 
serve for his whole life in the same Class 
of labour, his retiring pension in old sge 
will be something like the following : 
Years. ClassI. Class II. Class III. Class IV. 

10 68.80 78.20 87.60 97.0 

20 87.60 106.40 129.20 134.0 

30 106.40 «134.60 16280 1810 

A provision for old age of nine pounds 
one shilling per annum does not seem very 
handsome ; but, in Germany, the workers 
are both more thrifty and more economical 
than the same class in this country. And 
a mark goes a great deal further in Ger- 
many than a shilling does in England. 

For the purposes of this Insurance law, 
all workers in Germany are divided into 
four Classes, according to wage. Thus, 
Class I, includes those receiving wages up 
to three hundred and fifty marks per 
aunum; Class II., those receiving from 
three hundred and fifty up to five hundred 
and fifty marks ; Class III., those receiving 
from five hundred and fifty up to eight 
hundred and fifty marks; and Class LYV., 
all above eight hundred and fifty marks. 
The first Class pays twelve pfennigs; the 
second, eighteen ; the third, tweuty-four ; 
and the fourth, thirty pfennigs weekly 
into the fund; or rather, to speak more 
correctly, the masters are empowered to 
deduct one-half these amounts from the 
weekly wages of the men, and have to 
pay the other half themselves, For exch 
weekly payment the worker is to receive 
an official voucher, as both receipt and 
certificate of registration. These vouchers 
take the form of stamps attached to cards, 
on which are forty-seven spaces, corre- 
sponding to the forty-seven weeks of the 
Insurance year. 


Years. 
5 
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Without going into further detail, it 
may be said that the total levy upon the 
workers, under the three regulations, will 
average from five to seven and a half per 
cent. of the wages received. This is no 
small impost. Comparisons might be made 
with the contributions by British workmen 
to their Friendly Societies, Benefit Olubs, 
and so on; but then, the German system 
applies to those persons as well who would 
never be prudent enough to become 
members of such associations. 

It is a design to manufacture thrift, as 
well as to discourage emigration ; for, it is 
to be noted that every emigrant would lose 
all the contributions he had made to the 
funds. In fact, there is such a curious 
mixture of motive and principle in the 
whole movement, that it is hardly possible 
to form any pronounced opinion with re- 
gard to its possible success. But a great 


war would certainly upset all the machinery 
of the scheme, the working out of which, 
in its minute details, will require a vast 
army of clerks—paid and voluntary. 





KULINISM. 


THE name is probably unfamiliar to 
most readers; but it is that which has 
been given to one of the most curious 
social institutions in the world. It has 
been described as one of the worst ex- 
crescences of Hinduism; and it is so 
closely associated with Caste, which we 
have already explained, and with infant- 
marriage, which is one of the curses of 
India, that a brief explanation will doubt- 
less be found of interest. 

To explain the origin, one must go back 
into the misty legends of Hindu history. 

There was once a King in Bengal called 
Adisur, a member of the Sen, or Medical 
Caste, who found that the number of 
Brahmans in his kingdom had become 
greatly reduced, and that those who 
remained were mostly ignorant men, who 
could not read the Vedas in the original 
Sanskrit. Once, when there was an 
unusual drought, and the King desired 
to make sacrifices, no qualificd priests 
could be found, and Adisur had to send 
to the King of Kanouj for the loan of 
some, Five priests of Kanouj were 
induced to migrate to Adisur’s territory 
of Gour, and these were Braimans of the 
very highest class, who professed to trace 
their origin to the sons of Brahma. 

Arrived at Gour, they at once began 





their sacrificial work, and greatly impressed 
with their piety and learning all the 
Princes who gathered to the ceremonies. 

In fine, the five settled down in Gour, 
loaded by the King with honours and 
emoluments ; but they would not associate 
with the degraded Brahmans they found 
there, nor would they intermarry 
with them, They formed an entirely 
separate sect, or caste; but their descen- 
dants, who were numerous, were not so 
scrupulous, and began to fraternise to 
some extent with the native Brahmans. 

Then there came to the throne a King 
called Ballala Sen, a son of the River 
Brahmaputra, so wise and good that the 
poets have exhausted themselves in his 
praise. He saw that the Kanouj families 
had deteriorated in moral and intellectual 
quality, and he resolved to rearrange the 
priests into classes. He selected the best 
of them, and set these apart above all the 
others, giving them the title of Kul, or 
Honourable ; and to the less worthy he gave 
less honourable titles. The Kulins were 
to be the founders of a spiritual aristocracy, 
and their children were to inherit all the 
honours and privileges granted to their 
fathers. 

Thus originated the Kulins, who are so 
distinguished that the privilege of a Kulin 
cannot even now be taken from him for 
any personal transgression. If he marries 
a woman not of a Kulin family it is his 
children who suffer, not himself. They are 
such very exalted beings, and have such a 
superabundant supply of blue-blood, that, 
as a rule, they consider it quite beneath 
their dignity to do any work of any kind. 
But although such honourable men, they 
are quite willing to be supported by the 
relatives of those whom they condescend 
to marry. And so it has come about that 
marriage has become the general profession 
of the Kulins, 

There were four chief orders, or “ mels” 
of Kulins, formed by King Ballala, and 
some secondary orders, King Lakshman, 
the son and successor of Ballala, enlarged 
and extended the secondary orders to the 
number of some thirty subdivisions, but 
left the four primary orders untouched, 

The next worthy class to the Kulins 
constituted by Ballala, were called the 
Srotriyas, formed of the most meritorious 
of the descendants of the mixed marriages 
of some of the descendants of the five 
original Kanouj Brahmans with the native 
Brahmans. They were regerded as stand- 
ing midway in worth and nobility between 
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the Kulins and the aboriginal priests, who 
were called Saptasatis. These Srotriyas 
were granted the privilege of marrying 
their daughters to Kulins, and their pride 
and glory is to provide wives for the 
exalted and super-excellent Kulias, who 
cannot matry the women of any other 
caste without degrading their own children 
to a lower rank, 

As a Hindu writer has explained it: 
“The Kulins are strictly forbidden, on pain 
of forfeiting their title, to receive wives 
from families which are inferior to them- 
selves, with the exception of the Srotriyas. 
When this rule is transgressed, although 
the delinquent himself does not suffer 
personally, his ‘ Kul’ is said to be broken. 
He himself dies, as he was born, in the 
enjoyment of his honour; but his offspring 
forfeit the title, and the glory of the family 
becomes tarnished.” 

Nevertheless, the children of an unequal 
marriage are not reduced at one blow to 
the level of common Brahmans. The 


odour of sanctity preserves them for four 
or five generations, during which they 
gradually decline in nobility and lustre, 
and it is not until the fifth generation that 


they reach the level of the common herd. 
The sins of the fathers are thus visited 
unto the fourth and fifth generations. 

Mr, W. J. Wilkins, in whose valuable 
work on ‘Modern Hinduism” much in- 
teresting information is given about our 
Indian fellow-subjects, says that it is now 
very difficult to find Brahmans of unbroken 
‘Kul;” and that many of the highest rank 
now are once or twice removed from the 
* pur sang.” 

Like all rules, those of the Kulin no- 
bility have become relaxed by time, and 
not only are the Srotriyas anxious for 
alliance with them, but even inferior 
Brahman fathers try to secure Kulin sons- 
in-law whenever they can. Those who 
are unable to enter the sacred arena may, 
at least, like the little boys peeping under 
the sides of the circus tent, rejoice in a 
sight of “the ’oofs of the ’orses.” Every 
man has his price—even a Kulin—and the 
once unpurchaseable honour of King Ballala 
Sen is now made a subject of regular 
traffic. Immense sums of money are con- 
stantly being paid by wealthy but low- 
class Brahmans to induce some blue- 
blooded Kulin to add his daughter to 
the number of the aristocrat’s nominal 
wives. And the adult Kulin has another 
means of wealth- getting within his own 
clan. Let us again see what the native 





writer says: “The laws which regu- 
late the marriage of Kulin females are 
very stringent ; these must not on any 
account be given to any unless of an equal 
or superior grade. Neither Srotriyas, nor 
any inferior order, can aspire to the hand 
of a Kulin’s daughter. An indelible dis- 
grace would be affixed upon such a degra- 
dation of a girl of birth and family. Thus 
her hereditary honour becomes her heaviest 
misfortune. The greatest difficulty is ex- 
perienced in settling her in life. The only 
circles from which a husband can be 
selected are in request everywhere and by 
everybody. To outbid the Srotriyas and 
others in the purchase of a noble bride- 
groom requires larger funds than many a 
Kulin can command. The greatest misery 
and distress are accordingly occasioned. . . 
The severest condemnation is passed on 
a Brahman who neglects to get his daughter 
married before her tenth year. The most 
meritorious way of disposing of her is 
to present her at the hymeneal altar when 
she is eight years old, the next before her 
ninth year is terminated. At all events, 
her wedding must not be delayed beyond 
her tenth year.” 

What, then, is the Kulin parent of 
limited means todo? He may not allow 
his daughter to marry beneath her, and he 
cannot afford to purchase her a husband 
all to herself out of his own caste. So he 
can only buy her a share in a “noble” 
husband, in the shape of some withered 
old Kulin, who, although he has a 
regiment of wives already, is willing to 
assist a member of his order out of a 
difficulty—for a consideration. To under- 
stand the intensity of a Hindu parent’s 
feeling on the subject of his daughter’s 
marriage, is not easy, perhaps, for English- 
men; but yet Brahmans have been known 
to make a daughter go through the marriage 
ceremony with a man on the point of 
death, rather than have the disgrace of 
having her left on their hands after the 
limit of the orthodox marriageable age. 

It is in this feeling and correlative 
custom that one finds one of the greatest 
curses of modern India. Most of the old 
Hindu prejudices are weakening one by 
one—travel and European intercourse are 
doing much to soften the rigours of caste ; 
but infant-marriage and child-widowhood 
still are blots upon the social system. 
And the misery attendant upon both can- 
not well be expressed in words suitable for 
these pages. 

Polygamy is not the rule of the Hindu 
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system. Kulins are many-wived, not be- 
cause they are Hindus, or even Brahmans, 
but because they are Kulins—exalted, en- 
nobled beings with whom to have alliance 
is worldly glory and spiritual honour. 
And Kulinism, it must be admitted, has 
its humorous side. 

The hasband of many wives, the Kulin 
cannot take a bride home to his father’s 
house on the approved Hindu plan. Oa 
the contrary, the bride takes the bride- 
groom home to her father’s house, where 
he stays just as long as it suitshim. If 
the fathers of his other wives make him 
comfortable enough, he will honour them 
occasionally with a visit; if not, he waits 
until another desperate father wants an 
ornamental son-in-law, and is willing and 
able to bid high for one, The Kulin 
husband cares not if he never sees the 
faces of his numerous brides again. His 
business is simply to marry them, to 
accept the gifts showered on him, to leave 
to the girls the noble protection of his 
exalted name, and then to leave them to 
do what they please. 

There are some right-minded Kulins who 
prefer to limit their affections to one wife, 
and to devote themselves to provide a com- 
fortable home for her by their own labours. 
But the majority of them live upon their 
fathers-in-law, and the more they have of 
these supporters the merrier is their life. 

It should be said that when the neigh- 
bouring King of Barender saw the glory 
of the five Brahmans imported by King 
Adisur into Gour, he also applied to the 
King of Kanouj for the like number of 
holy men. Thus in Barender was estab- 
lished another Kulin aristocracy; but, 
curiously enough, the descendants of the 
Barender Brahmans and those of the Gour 
or Rareya Brahmans do not intermarry, 
nor exchange hospitalities. They are rival 
orders of nobility. 

There is no authority for Kulinism in 
the Hindu Scriptures; and some of the 
best Hindus have endeavoured over and 
over again to put an end to it. Neverthe- 
less, it continues as a standing evil in the 
country. 

The theory is for each Kulin to marry 
at least two wives ; one of his own order, 
whom he leaves at her father’s house, the 
other a Srotriya, whom he takes to his 
own house. Bat by far the larger portion 
of them live by “ excessive polygamy ”"— 
obtaining large presents at every marriage, 
and as often as they condescend to visit 
their fathers-in-law. A Kulin who has 





married forty or fifty wives, merely goes 
from house to house, and is fed, clothed, 
and pampered to his heart’s content. 

Lest this should seem an exaggeration, 
we may quote from a document signed by 
five Hindu gentlemen, devoted to an ex- 
posure of the strange custom. They say 
that polygamy is resorted to as a sole 
means of livelihood by many Kulins, who 
exact ‘ considerations” for each marriage, 
aud presents from the families of the 
brides at each visit ; that even quite old 
men pursue the profession; that the 
husband often never sees his wife after 
the marriage ; that as many as three, four, 
end “even twenty-three” marriages have 
been known to be contracted by one man 
in one day; that cases are known and 
cited of men who have married ten, twenty, 
forty, fifty, seventy-two, eighty, and eighty- 
two wives ; and even that cases have been 
reported by pundits of one hundred and 
even one hundred and fifty wive:. 

Notwithstanding all this, the absurd 
regulations as to marriage render it im- 
possible for many Kulin women to fiad 
husbands within their own ranks. Both 
the married and unmarried daughters of 
Kulins live in the utmost misery. Families 
are often ruined, in order to provide the 
large sums necessary to procure Kulin hus- 
bands for their girls ; but many are unable 
to find the means to procure that honour. 

A Hindu lady, the Pundita Ramabai 
Sarasvati, who has recently — through 
Messrs. George Bell and Sonus—published 
a most interesting account of the con- 
dition and life of “The High-Caste Hindu 
Woman,” writes thus about the matter : 

“The Brahmans of Eastern India have 
observed successfully their clan-prejudice 
for hundreds of years, despite poverty ; 
they have done this, in part, by taking 
advantage of the custom of polygamy. A 
Brahman of a high clan will marry ten, 
eleven, twenty, or even one hundred and 
fifty girls. He makes a business of it, 
He goes up and down the land marrying 
girls, receiving presents from their parents, 
and immediately bidding good-bye to the 
brides; going home, he never returns to 
them. The illustrious Brahman need not 
bother himself with the care of supporting 
so many wives, for the parents pledge 
themselves to maintain the daughter all 
her life, if she stays with them to the end. 
In case of such a marriage as this, the father 
is not required to spend money beyond his 
means, nor is it difficult for him to support 
the daughter, fur she is useful to the 
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family in doing the cooking and other 
household work ; moreover, the father has 
the satisfaction, first, of having given his 
daughter in marriage, and thereby having 
escaped disgrace and the ridicule of society ; 
secondly, of having obtained for himself 
the bright mansions of the gods, since his 
daughter’s husband is a Brahman of high 
class.” 

Such is Kulinism—surely one of the 
strangest survivals in our time of an 
ancient superstition. It could only survive 
in a land where the popular belief is that 
a woman can have no salvation unless she 
be formally married, and where many girl- 
infants are given in marriage while they 
are still in the cradle. 





IN A PLACE OF SECURITY. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


CHAPTER III, 


ALL this time Bertie was miserable 


enough, wandering aimlessly about in the 
City, whither he had drifted without any 


definite purpose, after having lost sight of 
George Melitus. He was not at all pleased 
with his sweetheart’s secret visit to the 
City. And he had an uneasy feeling that 
some danger hung over her which he was 
powerless to avert. That dark young 
man’s look of exultation and triumph when 
he had marked down Louise to her desti- 
nation, betokened something dangerous. 

And yet what could Bertie do if Louise 
would not take him into her confidence ? 
The young man drifted on till he got 
among the docks and shipping, and, loiter- 
ing along one of the wharves that border 
the river below-bridge, he noticed a black, 
ugly-locking steamer, which was just com- 
pleting her cargo alongside. She was a 
foreigner evidently. Her name was painted 
in Greek characters on the stern—Krapo- 
ticas, or something similar. The master 
of the craft, a swarthy Levantine, was 
pacing up and down on the small strip of 
quarter-deck that was clear of cargo, and 
he was conversing eagerly with a com- 
panion, whom Bertie recognised as the 
dark young man who had shadowed 
Louise, Presently the young man stepped 
over the vessel’s side and came ashore. 

“ Yes, sir,” said a man, belonging to the 
wharf, to whom he addressed some en- 
quiry, “it will be full high-water just 
about von, and she'll get away on the 





top of the tide. And your things will be 
marked M inadiamond. 1’ll look after ’em.” 

In the course of the afternoon, Bertie 
made an excuse to call at the Russell 
Mansions. To his delight he was received, 
and found Louise in a much softened 
mood. Not a word was said about the 
visit to the City ; but Louise gave a de- 
scription of Mr. Papyrus aud his departure, 
and of his terrible threat to take her 
over in Chancery. Bertie was alarmed. 

“ There is no saying what these fellows 
can do,” he said, “ with a scampish lawyer 
or two in their pay.” And if Louise were 
in Chancery it would be a high contempt 
to marry her. 

The moral that Bertie drew from this 
was that she should marry him at once, 
and adopt him as her guardian. Louise 
was half convinced. 

“ But then,” she said, “ you can’t marry 
Aunt Irene too, and nurse and Luigi, and I 
can’t desert them.” 

There was another way, but Louise did 
not venture to suggest it. Bertie might 
leave the army and come and live there. 
She had enough for both of them. But 
how could she explain all that in defiance of 
her father’s prohibition? And Bertie was 
dismissed with the understanding that he 
should come again on the morrow, when 
some plan should be decided upon. 

And now, in considerably better spirits, 
Louise began her arrangements for the 
future. The nurse had arrived, and Con- 
stantia was finally banished from the sick- 
room. She was now packing all her be- 
longings. It was surprising how calmly 
she took the matter. 

Nurse was a little disappointed, she 
would have liked to see her downfall ac- 
companied by signs of rage and discom- 
fiture; but Constantia went about with 
the meekness and patience of a Sister of 
Mercy. In due time her luggage was 
ready — many heavy cases — “ whereas,” 
commented nurse, sarcastically, “‘ when she 
came she had nothing but a little hand- 
bag.” And the packages were all neatly 
marked in white paint, with the letter M 
enclosed in a lozenge-shaped figure. A 
luggage-van came and took them all away 
after dark. 

And then Constantia came to say good- 
bye, still meek and forgiving. Louise felt 
remorseful and ill at ease, feeling that she 
had done the girl an injustice, She had 
ordered some supper for her; but she 
would partake of nothing but some choco- 
late, which the girls partook of together. 
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“T shall be gone before you are down to- 
morrow,” said Constantia, “ so, good-bye.” 

Tears stood in her eyes. Louise also 
was weeping in sympathy, and Constantia 
folded her in an embrace that was almost 
fierce in its intensity. Was it affection, or 
a desire to cut her throat? Louise could 
not tell. But she had no longer any fear. 
She had hung her key round her neck, and, 
knowing it safe, there was nothing more 
to dread. But, when Constantia had 
retired, a strange drowsiness came over 
Louise, The excitements of the day, no 
doubt, would account for that, No; she 
would not have nurse to sleep in her 
room, or Luigi to watch outeide. There 
was no more danger now. She locked her 
door carefully, that was all, and fell into a 
heavy, dreamless sleep the moment that 
her head touched the pillow. 

There was good news for Louise next 
morning. Aunt Irene had passed an ex- 
cellent night, and had recovered conscious- 
ness so far as to ask for her niece. 
Constantia, too, had departed; and 


nothing had been seen of Mr. Papyrus, 
although he had promised an early visit. 
But Louise was asleep still; and at noon, 
when Bertie came to see her, she still slept. 


“I’m not going to waken her,” said 


nurse. ‘She has had trouble enough 
lately, poor child ; let her sleep it off.” 

But in a few moments there was heard a 
cry of alarm and distress from Louise’s room, 
‘My key, nurse! I have lost my key !” 

“And if you have lost a key, dear, what 
does it matter?” cried nurse, soothingly, as 
she entered the room. The door was 
unfastened, although Louise had locked it 
the night before. 

“But, nurse, you don’t know; it is the 
key of everything — of life, happiness— 
everything.” 

Louise had gone to sleep with the key 
safely hanging from a ribbon round her 
neck, The ribbon was there, cut in two; 
but the key was gone. And certainly 
there was the mark of a chisel on the 
door-jamb, as if somebody had forced back 
the lock. Was anything else missing? 
Nothing, as far as could be seen at a hasty 
glance, except—yes, Louise’s hat was gone, 
and the costume she had worn the day 
before, when she went into the City. 

Bertie was waiting in the drawing-room ; 
and Louise ran to him in dressing-gown 
and slippers, and with hair hanging down. 

“Oh, Herbert, help me! I have been 
robbed of my key—of everything.” And 
in a few hasty words she told him of the 





fortune that had been locked up in the 
iron safe, and of the imminent peril there 
was of losing it. For now the plot was 
evident; and still more evident when | 
Bertie revealed what he had seen the day 
before. Oh, that he had warned her! Oh, 
that she had trusted him ! 

Constantia had carried out the scheme, 
no doubt, which her brother had perhaps 
suggested. Constantia had drugged the 
chocolate. Constantia, in her treacherous 
embrace, had felt the key, as it hung at 
her friend’s throat. She had forced the 
door, taken the key, and, clothed in Louise’s 
costume, and resembling her in height and 
figure and general appearance, she would 
have had no difficulty in obtaining entrance 
to the vaults of the ‘Security Company,” 
when her key would place the contents of 
the safe at her mercy. And Constantia | 
had been given several hours’ start ; and as 
for tracing her, what was there to trace 
her by? Even the list of securities was 
with the rest, and beyond Louise’s vague 
recollection of certain bonds among them, 
there was nothing to identify the spoils. 

All was lost, the dream of a day had 
departed, and once more the spectre of 
poverty and social extinction resumed its 
sway. And, to crown all, there could be 
heard in the hall the stentorian tones of 
Papyrus, evidently in terrible anger. 

“Where is my ten shousant pount ? 
Come, where is my ten shousant pount ?” 

“Ob, treacherous talisman,” cried 
Louise, bursting into tears. ‘“ Why did 
you not warn me of all this?” 

But it was not the fault of the talisman, 
which had lain neglected in the young 
lady’s drawer ever since she had discovered 
the key of the safe. But now, as she held 
it in her hands, the casket closed and 
fastened at a touch, although before she 
had long tried in vain to shut it, 

Still, the voice of Papyrus could be 
heard. ‘Oh, where is my ten shousant 
pount?” And at that moment something 
Jike an inspiration daited into Herbert’s 
mind. He ran out to meet Papyrus. 

“Where is your ten thousand pounds? 
Why, sailing down the river in the 
‘ Krapoticas,’ while George and Constantia 
are sitting in the cabin counting their 
money, and laughing at you for an ass,” 

“ What, what!” roared Papyrus; “ dey 
have run away and robbed me! Ob, the 
scoundrels! the villains!” 

“Come along, then; we will stop them,” 
cried Bertie, pushing Papyrus towards the 
door. ‘There is nothing like setting a 
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thief to catch a thief. Good-bye, dearest ; I | 
will come back with fortune on my wings.” | 

The day passed slowly and dismally 
enough with Louise. A telegram came 
from Bertie, dated Gravesend. They had 
just missed the “ Krapoticas.” Bat they 
hoped to have better luck at Dover. 

Then, just at midnight, came another 
telegram from Dover. ‘“ ‘ Krapoticas’ sunk 
in the Downs—in collision. Some of 
crew saved; but passengers drowned. 
Divers will be employed; but Papyrus 
claims all salvage. Position difficult. 
Consult lawyers.” 

Louise left this telegram open on the 
table, while she went in to pay a final visit 
to her aunt. The patient had revived 
wonderfully since Constantia’s departure ; 
she recognised Louise, and could speak a 
little, though evidently her mind was not 
yet clear, for she talked about her brother, 
and how glad she was that he had returned. 

But when Louise returned to the sitting- 
room, she saw a strange figure seated at 
the table, perusing the telegram just re- 
ceived through a pair of eye-glasses. 

* Look here,” said the intruder, without 
looking up, “tell them not to bother about 
divers and lawyers, for I’ve got the swag 
myself,” 

Louise screamed, and then ran into the 
visitor’s arms, The face, the voice were 
her father’s; and he was no ghost, but 
solid, substantial flesh and blood. 


“Tt was just this,” said Mr. Cornely, as 
he sat refreshing himself, after a long, 
fatiguing day, with a pipe and glass of 
toddy. ‘There were no Kurds at all 
about the business, but just George, who 
cut me down as we were shooting in the 
mountains, and left me there for dead. 
Still, I got one at him, and I think I broke 
his arm, However, not being dead, I was 
picked up by some of those same Kurds 
who have got such a bad name in the 
business, and very kindly they treated me. 
Getting a little better, I found that my 





camp had been broken up, and all my 
treasures transported to the coast, and 
there they were lying still, with the | 
Government seals upon them, waiting till 
it was safe for the rascals to ship them, | 
Well, I got home as fast as I could by a| 
cargo-steamer that passed that way, and, | 
landing at the docks, it struck me that I | 
would go and look after our little store in 
the City just to make sure it was all right. 


She 
And 


At the very door I met that girl. 
wasn’t George’s sister, by-the-bye. 
there was George waiting for her. 

‘*Secured at last,’ he said, with a 
charming smile. 

“* Yes, that’s just what you are,’ I said, 
putting my hand on his shoulder. 

“George dropped. He thought I was a 
ghost come against him, And when he 
recovered a bit, he didn’t show any more 
fight, but the pair of them came with me 
as quiet as lambs. And when I had looked 
through the bonds, and found them all right: 

“* Now, you two were going to hook it, 
Well, go! Here’s a hundred pounds for 
your expenses, and try to lead a better life.’ 

“TI did this, Louey, you know, not wish- 
ing that any of your mother’s relations 
should be hanged. But it seems they met 
with judgement all the same. As for 
Papyrus, he’ll never show those bills again.” 

Of Mr. Papyrus, indeed, nothing more 
was heard. He did not venture to produce 
his bills, and, if he spent any money 
expecting to recover treasure from the 
 Krapoticas,” it is to be feared he was 
disappointed. But as to whether George 
and Constantia were really drowned, or 
whether they were taken on board some 
ship and preferred, thereafter, to sink their 
former identity, it is not possible to speak 
with certainty. 

There was a gay wedding in Hanover 
Square, when the lovely daughter of that 
distinguished Orientalist, Lucien Cornely, 
was led to the altar by Herbert, the son 
of the equally famous Colonel Shepstone. 
It was Cornely himself who hung round 
the neck of the happy bride an amulet 
curious and beautiful, but of no great 
intrinsic value. ‘ But the key is inside,” 
whispered Lucien to his blushing daughter, 
“and all the little faggots are put back in 
the safe; so, if your husband keeps you 
short of coin, you know where to go.” 

“T shall always wear the amulet for 
your sake, father,” said Louise, kissing him 
gratefully ; “but the key is too much re- 
sponsibility ; and, with your leave ”—taking 
ic out and popping it into her husband’s 
waistcoat-pocket—"I will put it into a 
place of security.” 


Epiror1At_Notr.—In No. 31 of the Third Series 
of ALL THE YEAR Rowunb, dated August 3rd, the 
name of Mrs. Guy is given by the writer of 
*“Yachting in Still Waters” as the author of 





|  Punch’s” famous advice to people about to marry. 


I am requested by the lady in question to say 
that the statement has no foundation in fact. 
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